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Guard Your Physical Capital 


Condensed from The Health Bullder 
Louis I. Harris, M.D., D.P.H. 








“Those who fail to have an in- 
ventory taken of their physical 
stock and capital are, in many 
cases, heading straight for physi- 
cal bankruptcy and loss of their 
greatest asset—health.” 








HOUSANDS of persons are need- 
lessly sacrificed every year, be- 
cause nothing is done to discover 

the earliest signs of disease to which 
they may be exposed or liable until 
these diseases have gained such head- 
way that it is too late to prevent a 
fatal ending. The writer recently 
made a study of 850 children, whose 
parents believed they had made a 
complete recovery from scarlet fever. 
It was found that 5 per cent had 
signs of serious heart damage, and a 
somewhat larger number showed signs 
of kidney damage as a result of the 
attack of scarlet fever, and, but for 
this special examination, these serious 
conditions would not have been dis- 
covered until the damage had caused 
a serious breakdown. A large num- 
ber of these disease conditions were 
readily remedial once they were 
recognized. 

Throughout life, repeated injuries 
of a minor nature, together with your 
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habits with reference to sleep, food, 
exercise, fresh air, bathing, and 
clothing, as well as the mental and 
physical strains which you must en- 
dure, register’ their effects even 
though the outward or recognizable 
signs of injury may not be observed 
at all or may seem to be very slight. 

Even the most indifferent, wasteful 
and thoughtless driver of an auto- 
mobile takes time at least every now 
and then to inspect and overhaul his 
car, or has it done for him by one 
who is competent. But the automo- 
bile is a child’s toy when compared 
with the complexity of the human 
body. How many ever think of hav- 
ing this intricate machine, the human 
body, overhauled to discover the ef- 
fects of wear and tear, or of injuries 
by accident or disease? The majority 
resort to medical care only when 
pain, injury, or serious’ sickness 
force them to seek help. 

It is well to remember, too, that 
human beings, ever so much more 
than automobiles, are not built ac- 
cording to one model. There are few 
that are biult on the same lines. As 
the result of a bad heredity many 
persons are built of poorer materials, 
or, some one or other vital part is 
defective from birth, or weakened by 
disease. Therefore, even those who 
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feel that they have taken good care 


of themselves, generally speaking, 
need an examination at stated inter- 
vals, quite as much as those who 
have been extravagant or reckless in 
their work or mode of life. In re- 
cent years the need of medical exam- 
ination of apparently healthy persons 
at regular and reasonably frequent 
intervals has been popularized to a 
degree under the name of life ex- 
tension examinations. Such examin- 
ations are indeed life and health con- 
serving and are rapidly gaining ap- 
preciation so that the public now finds 
it economical and profitable in the 
long run to pay doctors to keep them 
well. 


The need for such detective and 
protective inspections to conserve 
health, was demonstrated in a strik- 
ing way, as is now generally known, 
by the results of medical examination 
of the young men of this country 
‘during the war. It was found that 
47 per cent of the men had physical 
‘defects of importance. One out of 
every five men between the ages of 
21 and 30 years was found to be 
ny unfit for military service. 

tf those rejected 11.5 per cent had 
organic heart disease, and 9.3 had tu- 
berculosis, to cite but two causes of 

hysical unfitness which a _ periodic 
nspection should have disclosed earl- 
ier. Diseases which affect the heart, 
kidneys, and blood vessels, due to 
Wear and tear of these organs, are 
not only on the increase, but they 
occur more and more frequently at 
an earlier age than formerly, owing 
to the pace at which we live and 
work. Mortality statistics show that 
deaths from heart disease have in- 
creased over 25 per cent in the last 
20 years. 

Those who fail to have an inventory 
taken of their physical stock and 
capital, fearing to hear of some de- 
fect or beginning disease, are in many 
cases, heading straight for physical 
bankruptcy and loss of their greatest 
asset—health. 
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Several decades ago, dentists, for 
example, were chiefly called upon to 
extract rotting teeth. Elderly in- 
dividuals who were in possession of 
sound teeth were, relatively speaking, 
exceptional. Today, oral hygiene, 
that is professional service in clean- 
ing teeth and preventing abnormal 
conditions of the teeth and mouth, 
and the growing practice of visiting 
dentists regularly each year to have 
the teeth scrutinized for signs of be- 
ginning decay, are paying remarkable 
dividends to the individuals who are 
so trained. Infections of the teeth 
that travel to other organs and at- 
tack them seriously, are thus pre- 
vented. The regular annual visit to 
a physician for an inspection or 
overhauling of one’s physical condi- 
tion is even more necessary. 


Health departments are beginning 
to recognize the value of converting 
people to understand the need of 
health inspections, and this is bring- 
ing about a radical revolution in pub- 
lie health work the effects of which 
will soon be evident. This is the most 
important and necessary next step 
in private medical practice as well as 
in public health work. Already many 
health organizations are bending their 
efforts to the instruction of the gen- 
eral public as to the urgency of sub- 
mitting to such examinations. The 
New York City Department of Health 
has already established a service of 
this character for citizens who can- 
not afford to pay for health examin- 
ations. 

The time is not far distant when a 
person who dies prematurely of a dis- 
ease which he had made no effort to 
discover at its onset, and to prevent, 
so far as prevention may be practic- 
able, will be classed as one who has 
committed deliberate suicide. 

Do it NOW; be examined by a phy- 
sician, and do it again at least once 
every year. 

The Health Builder, Jan. ’23. 
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Italy’s Bloodless Revolution 


Condensed from The North American Review 
Joseph Collins 


HERE is a_ widespread belief 
T that Fascismo is a guerrilla and 

anarchic movement, without 
plan or precedent. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The Fas- 
cisti have made the first substantial 
contribution to world ordering since 
the war, and should it prove perma- 
nent, history may one day bracket 
Mussolini’s name with Garibaldi’s. 

Fascismo is a reaction of the mid- 
dle classes chiefly, against the de- 
moralization of the Italian people by 
Radical Socialism and_ threatened 
3olshevism that flourished in the af- 
termath of war. The Fascisti, now 
a political party, was at first a dis- 
ciplinary body. It was composed 
mainly of young men, former com. 
batants who had banded together to 
protect the interests of discharged 
soldiers, and ‘‘to keep alive among 
the people the spirit of unity which 
they had acquired through common 
sacrifice,”’ 

Fascismo takes its name from the 
Latin fasces, the name given to the 
bundle rods wrapped around an axe, 
which the lictors of ancient Rome 
earried when they appeared before 
kings, emperors, or consuls. It was 
the emblem of the ruler’s authority 
over life and limb. 

Every historian knows that Italy 
was aroused, pushed to the trenches, 
and kept there by a minority—the 
classes of culture and ideals, capa- 
ble of enthusiasm for noble causes 
and abstract ideas. The majority of 
the laboring classes, rural and in- 
dustrial, were antagonistic to war, 
because they were incapable of com- 
prehending its higher values and 
because they were embittered by the 
hardships to which war subjected 
them. Propagandists therefore con- 
stantly focussed before combatants 
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the personal interest that was to 
come from the war. Month after 
month peasants were told, ‘You will 
own the land you have saved.” The 
alluring promise of factory owner- 
ship was used to dazzle industrial 
workers. These were ideals that 
could be understood by the laboring 
classes. The propagandists’ mistake 
was to believe that the delusions of 
such promises would be suffered in 
silence after the war. The fact is 
that the laboring classes emerged 
from the war with an exalted idea 
of their own worth and importance, 
convinced that they had been saviors 
of the upper classes, more imbued 
than ever with Socialistic class ha- 
tred, resolved that the promises 
which had been made to them should 
be redeemed, and determined to take 
matters into their own hands, 

The disappointments which fol- 
lowed Italy’s diplomatic efforts after 
the war filled the lower classes with 
even greater contempt for the intel- 
lectual classes, who in the field of 
diplomacy had sustained humiliating 
defeats. The demoralizing spectacle 
ef those who had derived power and 
wealth from the war made the la- 
borers and artisans skeptical of the 
‘ideal motives’ of those who had 
promoted the war, and it increased 
class hatred. The ranks of Social- 
ism swelled. Soon even the most 
extreme doctrines of Socialism — 
Communism, for example — gath- 
ered a tremendous impetus, 

By the end of 1919 revolution had 
actually broken out in Italy. Strikes 
in nearly all the most vital public 
services were pearly permanent. 
Army officers were frequently killed 
in the streets. Barracks and forts 
were attacked and army magazines 
blown up. Portraits of the King 
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were removed from the schools and 
the national colors were replaced by 


red flags. Land owners were com- 
pelled to employ Red union men ac- 
cording to a certain ratio of the 
land owned, even in the dead season. 
Fear reigned supreme. The demand 
of all classes for higher wages was 
insistent and mandatory.  Indisci. 
pline and disorder were rife. The 
peasants’ forcible seizure of lands 
from their legitimate owners, the 
anxieties connected with all sorts of 
activities, the uncertainty of the mor- 
row, drove many proprietors and fac- 
» tory owners to sell their property or 
) business as the only escape from 
» their dilemmas. 
' The authorities seemed powerless 
_or unwilling to restore order. For 
p halt a century Italy had not been 
' swept by such a wave of wild pas- 
) sions. The whole social order was 
‘on the verge of collapse, and the 
pp errument was supine, impotent. It 
"was apparent that the imminent rev- 
olution would be based on class ha- 
Ftred and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. At this juncture the intel- 
lectual classes began to stir. They 
would no longer be gored without 
‘resistance, “We are willing to ac- 
“cept you as co-workers, but not as 
masters,”’ expressed their attitude. 
' The Fascisti came to the rescue, 
‘to restore order and law. Not only 
‘those who had property were num- 
Ybered in its ranks. Mussolini, edi- 
‘tor of the “Popolo d'Italia,” had or- 
ganized his groups into a disciplined 
‘army with its General Staff, its offi- 
‘cers, and ranks. From the begin. 
ning it appealed to and later enlist- 
fed the sympathies of the sane, seri- 
ous well-wishers of the country of 
‘ali classes from the highest to the 
lowest. The majority of this civil- 
jan army, however, were youths who 
clung to thé ideals which ennoble 
life and were ready to give their 
lives for Liberty and Justice. Wher- 
ever there was an act of lawlessness, 
an insult to the flag, a wrong to 
right, in country or in town, a band 
of Fascisti would be ruvhed to ad- 
minister adequate punishment, vary. 
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ing from the arson of the local So- 
cialist headquarters to burning of 
red flags, from bodily castigation to 
compelling offenders to shout ‘Long 
Live Italy!” or to drink a glass of 
eastor oil in public. Blood was shed 
only when the murder of Fascisti 


was to be avenged or resistance was 
offered. 


Fascismo gradually undermined the 
reign of terror which the Extremists had 
succeeded in establishing. When they 
felt that Fascismo was gaining favor in 
public opinion and was sufficiently strong 
to guarantee them protection, they be- 
gan to leave the Socialist Party, finally in 
great numbers. A number of cities and 
towns passed en masse to Fascismo. But, 
by a sort of natural selection, the red 
flag remained in the hands of the most 
fanatic enemies of social order, and some 
parts of Italy became the scenes of their 
worst revolutionary outbursts. The in- 
vasion of factories; the organization of 
the blood-thirsty Red Guards; bomb out- 
rages like that in Milan, where innum- 
erable innocent spectators lost their 
lives; the barricades of Florence; the or- 
ganized slaughter in Bologna, where sev- 
eral city councillors were murdered; the 
outrageous murder of Scimula and Son- 
cini; the wholesale slaughter of the 
sailors at Empoli; the frequent attempts 
against express trains; the seizure of the 
forts at Ancona where the rebels could 
be subdued only after systematic siege 
and the free use of artillery by the regu- 
lar army, were the desperate convulsions 
of the remaining Extremists. 

Nitti’s Government was swept away by 
a wave of indignation at his wavering 
policy. 

Mussolini is recognized as the real or- 
ranizer and inspirer of the Fascisti. He 
is an interesting figure—young, intelli- 
gent, practical, sincere, with a genius for 
organization. The creed of the Fascisti 
is this: ‘“‘The interests of Italy are above 
every interest of a personal nature.” 
They want a_ strong Government that 
knows how to govern without weak- 
ness All thoughtful, right thinking Italy 
is with them, and in Fascismo it sees 
the only broom capable of sweeping away 
the microbes and germs that are pollut- 
ing and threatening the nation. Had it 
not been for Fascismoa, Italy might have 
gone to Bolshevism. Fascismo was a 
movement of self-defense when defens- 
ive action on the part of the State was 
nil. Tt is risky to prophesy for the fu- 
ture, as the ranks of the Fascismo have 
swollen tremendously with deserters 
from Socialism and Communism. Fas- 
cismo may not be able to assimilate 
these aliens without undergoing a 
change. 


No. Amer. Review, Jan. ’23. 
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The Mind in the Making 


Excerpts from the first chapter of “‘The Mind in the Making.” 


James Harvey Robinson 


F some magical transformation 
could be produced in men’s ways 
of looking at themselves and their 

fellows, no inconsiderable part of the 
evils which now afflict society would 
remedy themselves. There would, for 
instance, be no likelihood of another 
great war; the whole problem of “la- 
bor and capital” would be trans- 
formed; national arrogance, race ani- 
mosity, political corruption, and in- 
efficiency, would all be reduced below 
the danger point. As an old Stoic 
proverb has it, men are tormented by 
the opinions they have of things, 
rather than by the things themselves. 
We have available knowledge and in- 
genuity and material resources to 
make a far fairer world than that in 
which we find ourselves, but various 
obstacles stand in the way of such 
a beneficent change of mind. In one 
of his novels, H. G. Wells says: 

When the intellectual history of this 
time comes to be written, nothing, I 
think, will stand out more strikingly 
than the empty gulf in quality between 
the superb and richly fruitful scientific 
investigations that are going on, and 
the general thought of other educated 
sections of the community. I do not 
mean that scientific men are a class of 
supermen, but in their field they think 
and work with an intensity, an integ- 
rity, a breadth, patience, thoroughness 
—excepting only a few artists—which 
puts their work out of all comparison 
with any other human activity. In 
these particular directions the human 
mind has achieved a new and higher 
quality of attitude, a veracity a self- 
detachment that tend to spread out to 
every other human affair. 

The scientist has been astoundingly 
effective in constantly adding to our 
knowledge of the universe, and this 
knowledge has been so applied as to 
well-nigh revolutionize human affairs. 
But the knowledge of man, of the 
springs of his conduct, of his relation 
to his fellow-men, and the regulation 
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of human intercourse in the interest of 
harmony and fairness, have made no 
such advance. Aristotle’s treatises on 
astronomy, physics, and chemistry 
have long gone by the board, but his 
politics and ethics are still revered. 

When we compare the discussions 
in the United States Senate in regard 
to the League of Nations with the 
consideration of a broken-down car 
in a roadside garage the contrast is 
striking. The rural mechanic thinks 
scientifically; his only aim is to avail 
himself of his knowledge of the na- 
ture and workings of the car. The 
Senator, on the other hand, appears 
too often to have little idea of the 
nature and workings of nations and he 
relies on rhetoric and appeals to vague 
fears and hopes or mere partisan 
animosity. The scientists have been 
busy for a century in revolutionizing 
the practical relation of nations. The 
ocean is no longer a barrier, as it was 
in Washington’s day. The Senator 
will, nevertheless, unblushingly ap- 
peal to policies of a century back, 
suitable, mayhap, in their day, but 
now become a warning rather than a 
guide. The garage man, on the con- 
trary, takes his mechanism as he 
finds it, and does not allow any mystic 
respect for the earlier forms of the 
gas engine to interfere with the need- 
ed adjustments. 

I do not for a moment suggest that 
we can use precisely the same kind of 
thinking in dealing with the quan- 
daries of mankind that we use in 
problems of chemical reaction and 
mechanical adjustment. Rather, I am 
advocating the same general frame 
of mind, such a critical open-minded 
attitude, as has, hitherto been sparse- 
ly developed among those who aspire 
to be men’s guides, whether religious, 
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political, economic, or academic. Most 
human progress has been, as Wells 


expresses it, 
through.” 

Plans for social betterment and the 
cure of public ills have in the past 
taken three general forms: (1) 
changes in the rules of the game, (2) 
spiritual exhortation, and (3) educa- 
tion. Had all these not largely failed, 
the world would not be in the plight 
in which it now confessedly is. 

1. Many reformers believe that our 
troubles result from defective organ- 
ization, which should be remedied by 
legislation and ordinances. Respon- 
sibility should be concentrated or dis- 
persed, etc. But reorganization, while 
it sometimes produces benefit, often 
fails to meet existing evils, and not 
uncommonly engenders new and un- 
expected ones. What we usually need 
is a change of attitude. So long as 
we allow our government to be run 
by politicians and business lobbies it 
makes little difference how many al- 
dermen we have or how long the 
mayor or governor hold office. 

2. Others declare that what we 
need is brotherly love. Capital is too 
selfish; Labor is bent on its own nar- 
row interests, etc. Yet the father- 
hood of God has been preached for 
over 18 centuries, and the brotherhood 
of man by the Stoics long before that. 
The doctrine has proved compatible 
with slavery and serfdom, with wars 
blessed, and not infrequently insti- 
gated, by religious leaders, and witn 
_ industrial oppression which it requires 
a brave clergyman or teacher to de- 
nounce today. Suspicion and hate 
are much more congenial to our na- 
tures than love, for very obvious rea 
sons in this world of rivalry and com- 
mon failure. There is, beyona doubt, 
a natural kindliness in mankind 
which will show itself under favor- 
able auspices. But experience would 
seem to teach that it is little pro- 
moted by moral exhortation. 

8. It is urged that what we need 
above all is education. It is quite 
true that we need education, but some- 
thing so different from what now 
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passes as such that it needs a new 
name. Political and social questions, 
and matters relating to prevailing 
business methods, race animosities, 
and government policies are, if they 
are vital, necessarily “controversial.” 
School boards and superintendents, 
trustees and presidents of colleges, are 
sensitive to this fact. They eagerly 
deprecate any suspicion that students 
are being awakened in any way to the 
truth that our institutions can pos- 
sibly be fundamentally defective. 
Think of a teacher in the public 
schools recounting the more illumin- 
ating facts about the graft in the 
municipal government under which he 
lives! So, courses in government, po- 
litical economy, sociology, ethics, 
confine themselves to inoffensive gen- 
eralizations, harmless details of or- 
ganization, for only in that way can 
they escape being controversial. Even 
if teachers are tempted to tell the 
essential facts they dare not do so, 
for fear of losing their places. 


I have no reforms to recommend, ex- 
cept the liberation of Intelligence. If 
Intelligence is to have the freedom and 
action necessary to accumulate new and 
valuable knowledge about man’s nature 
and possibilities which may ultimately 
be applied to reforming our ways, it 
must loose itself from the bonds that 
now confine it. No one denies that In- 
telligence is the light of the world and 
the chief glory of man, but, as Bertrand 
Russell says, “It is fear that holds men 
back; fear that their cherished beliefs 
should prove harmful. Should the 
workingman think freely about prop- 
erty? What then will become of us, 
the rich? Should young men and women 
think freely about sex? What then 
will become of morality? Should sol- 
diers think freely about war? What 
then will become of military disci- 
pline?” 


How, then, are we to rid ourselves of 
our fond prejudices and open our 
minds? The writer believes that his- 
tory can shed a great deal of light on 
our present predicaments and confu- 
sion—not the history of kings and 
popes. but of the rise and fall of ideas, 
the comings and goings of$beliefs and 
opinions. History makes plain the rea- 
sons for our intellectual bondage, and 
points the way of escape and the con- 
sequent lightening of the world’s bur- 
den of stupidity. The mind of man is 
evidently still in the making, and has 
as yet realized but few of the infinite 
possibilities before it. 
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Motion Pictures—A Constructive 
Asset 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews 


Will H. Hays 








The movies’ wide range of 
usefulness. 

A Churchman’s sane attitude. 
Educators cooperating with 
producers. 

How 12 Morocco tribes were 
united by motion pictures. 
An agency for better pictures. 
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RIMARILY an instrument of 
amusement, new uses for mo- 
tion pictures are developed al- 

most every day. Surgery is taught 
by motion pictures; secretion of 
glands is studied by motion pictures; 
nilder forms of insanity and several 
forms of nervousness are being cured 
by motion pictures. ‘They are, in 
many hospitals, a part of the treat- 
ment of children. 

Motion pictures are used to dem- 
onstrate machines and inventions to 
prospective buyers. The slow-motion 
effect that can be obtained in pictures 
enables the eye to see the most min. 
ute movements of every intricate 
mechanism. Instead of spending three 
days in inspecting the properties upon 
which a bond issue was to be floated, 
representatives of important bond 
houses recently spent three hours 
seeing the properties in motion pic- 
tvres and then purchased the bonds. 
A stock-breeder clinched his deal with 
his prospects through motion pic- 
tures. Goods are sold at home and 
in foreign countries thrcugh motion 
pictures, 

Chambers of commerce are using 
motion pictures in place of speakers 
to promote civic interests, such as 
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zoning, recreation and city manage. 
ment. Legends, stories, and local 
historical events are perpetuated, and 
religious, civic, and charitable move- 
ments are made successful by motion 
Lictures. The flight of a bullet can 
now be seen in motion pictures. The 
secrets of nature ure revealed to the 
eye by motion pictures. 

The Agricultural Department has 
more than half a million feet of mo- 
tion-picture films which are used in 
the promotion of farming and stock- 
raising. Other Government estab- 
lishments use the motion picture to 
show their activities. 


The news reel service of the mo. | 


tion-picture industry is so well or- 
ganized that there is a camera-man, 
called 


Movies,” stationed in almost every 


important center of the civilized — 
world. Through his efforts the world © 


is becoming one big family. The 
motion-pictures are carrying mes- 
sages of public importance—Red 
Cross, Near East Relief, “educa- 
tional week,” ‘safety first’— 


influenced by other means. 
of reading vague descriptions 
events we see them in motion pictures 
just as they are; the camera is in- 
capable of presenting them other. 
wise. 

The first motion pictures of a ma- 
jor event now on record are those of 
the inauguration of President Mc- 
Kinley, on March 4, 1897. Recently 
these old films were shown to audi- 
ences all over the United States, to- 
gether with inauguration scenes of 
President Wilson in 1913. People 
eagerly looked at these past events 
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to 
millions of people who would not be © 
Instead © 
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in pictures, The beloved martyred 
McKinley moving about as if alive 
has been an inspiration, Imagine 
the thrill if we could see motion 
Pictures of Abraham Lincoln. Dwell 
then, if you will, upon what motion 
pictures have stored up for future 
generations concerning the World 
War. Chapters of history are being 
recorded which will keep alive, in 
the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple, the deeds of men and American 
ideals. Brady recorded with his 
primitive plate camera the scenes of 
the Civil War to a degree of accur- 
acy that no artist could ever attain. 
Today the five large newsreel cor- 
porations are as thoroughly organ- 
ized for pictorially recording events 
as are the big press associations and 
the great newspapers. 


Pictures of active volcanoes, wide 
canyons, lofty mountain peaks, and 
dangerous waterfalls are taken from 
airplanes. In the early days, night 
pictures were not possible; but rad- 
ium flares now make night motion 
pictures possible. Motion pictures 
enable millions to enjoy the benefits 
of travel in the wildest regions. All 
the world is being filmed. 


2. There is great force in a recent 
statement by Dean Charles N. Lath- 
rop, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in a report on motion pic- 
tures made on behalf of the Federal 
Council of Churches. He says: “All 
efforts should be constructive, Em- 
phasis should be placed on the en- 
’ couragement of the good rather than 
the suppression of the evil. And the 
motion-picture screen should be thought 
and talked of not as a troublesome prob- 
lem but as one of the chief assets of the 
community for education and betterment.” 


8. At the annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
in Boston, last summer, a commit- 
tee of the foremost educators was 
appointed which will meet with the 
great producers and together study 
the whole problem of the use of the 
motion picture and find means of 
making classroom pictures which 
will be scientifically, psychologically, 
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and pedagogically sound. The pro- 
ducers want to serve America. They 
know that there is no more import- 
ant and lasting service they can per- 
form than to aid the youth of the 
country, and they propose to make a 
very definite contribution to the 
pedagogic forces of the world. 
There are 15,000 theaters in this 
country; but there is an untouched 
field of 260,000 schools. 


4. Another effort which we are 
making is the development of the 
full usefulness of the motion pic- 
ture as an instrument of interna. 
tional amity. Just as there is de- 
veloped between individuals a bet- 
ter relationship based on a better 
understanding, so it is between na- 
tions. When France was endeavor- 
ing to mobilize her full man power 
there were thirteen tribes in Moroc- 
co, under French control, which the 
Government wanted to put into one 
regiment. This was impossible be. 
cause the tribes had fought each 
other for generations. The French 
Government immediately took mo- 
tion pictures of these troops separately, 
showing them playing the same games, 
living the same sort of lives, and in an 
incredibly short time they had the thir- 
teen tribes in one regiment fighting for 
France and for us—one of the best regi- 
ments in France—and they are back 
home now living in peace under one flag. 

Members of our Association have taken 
definite steps to make certain that every 
film which goes abroad shall correctly 
portray the purposes, the ideals, the ac- 
complishments, the opportunities, and 
the life of America. We are going to 
sell America to the world through mo- 
tion pictures. I do not have to suggest 
to you the value of this in improving our 
international relationships. 

5. There has been selected a Committee 
on Public Relations, which consists of 
the heads of eighty nationally organized 
associations for better things, An execu- 
tive committee of twenty has_ been 
formed, meeting frequently, and pre- 
viewing pictures and making suggestions 
to our pean. advising the producer 

“ut t) eeds, as well as the wants, 
of nee 12, 000, 000 members of the great 

ations which they represent. As 
the goed pictures are produced these 
representatives send word to their or- 
ganizations that will bring the support 
ls eee the better pictures are en- 
itled. 


Review of Reviews, Jan. ’23. 
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Across the Burning Sands 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 
E. Alexander Powell . 








A desert caravan. 
Remarkable religious 
denial. 

A bulwark against attack. 
Lure of the mystical mirage. 
A scene of pandemomium. 
Halted by the Camel Corps. 


we 
. 


self- 


oP 








HE routine of a caravan on the 

march is as changeless as the 

desert itself. Awakened by 
Achmet at three in the morning, we 
would crawl shivering from our blan- 
kets to dress in darkness and bitter 
cold—cold that pierces one to the 
bone. By the time Sherin had pre- 
pared breakfast, consisting of tea, 
hard biscuits, scrambled eggs, and 
tinned sausages, the tent had been 
struck and, with the camp equipment, 
packed on the camels. We made it a 
practice to walk for the first three 
or four hours, thus varying the 
monotony and sufficiently tiring our- 
selves, so that the long hours in the 
saddle were more easily endured. 
These pedestrian interludes in the 
cool fragrance of the early dawn were 
the pleasantest part of the day; with 
pipes alight, we would stride along 
as though out for a tramp in the 
country, discussing anything, which 
served to while the hours away. By 
eight o’clock it grew too hot for 
walking, and we were glad to take to 
our saddles again. The great cara- 
van routes, which have been used 
from time beyond reckoning, are usu- 
ally well defined; not a single beaten 
road, but a number of narrow trails 
made by the padded feet of untold 
generations of camels. 


Until we pitched camp at sunset there 
was rarely a halt, nor would anything 
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have been gained by a midday halt, for 
there is no shade in the desert, and 
even had the tents been pitched, the 
heat beneath them would have been in- 
sufferable. Our noon meal, therefore, 
consisted only of tinned fruit, usually 
pineapple, and a handful of dried dates 
and figs, which we ate as we rode. When 
the sun approached its zenith, I un- 
furled an umbrella. It was not pictur- 
esque, but it afforded considerable pro- 
tection, and, with the mercury at 130, it 
is the part of wisdom to take no 
chances. Hutchings did take a chance, 
and was rewarded by a_e sunstroke 
which kept him in a Bagdad hospital 
for days. 

All day long, day in and day out, we 
rode across a burning, desolate waste, 
flatter and hotter than it is possible 
to describe. The Hamad is level as a 
floor, yet one gets the impression that 
it is tilted and that he is forever riding 
uphill. The sun is pitiless, implacable, 
terrifying. The skin turns to blotting 
paper; the lips and gums crack open; 
the tongue swells, and there is no sa- 
liva with which to moisten it. The 
eyeballs become inflamed; any exposed 
portion of the body js burned as though 
by fire. The dust stirred by the camels 
rises in suffocating yellow clouds, fill- 
ing nostrils, eyes, and ears. The brain 
reels. Occasionally there is a breeze, 
but it is so laden with heat that it is 
like a blast from a furnace. The 
sense of solitude is overpowering. 
Northward, the unbroken, orange waste 
stretches for 500 miles to the Kurdish 
mountains, eastward for 1,300 miles to 
the Afghan border, southward for a 
like distance to the Indian Ocean, I 
lived over again days spent in cleaner, 
greener lands, tormenting myself with 
mental pictures of tumbling mountain 
torrents; of New England wells brim- 
ming with cool, fresh water; of porce- 
lain tubs; of ice tinkling in tall, thin 
glasses; of plates heaped high with 
ice cream. 

2. Circumstances necessitated our 
starting on our journey during the fast- 
ing month of the Mohammedans, during 
which no devout Moslem eats, drinks, or 
smokes between sunrise and sunset. The 
fanatically pious, indeed, even go to the 
length of refraining from swallowing 
their own saliva. Consequently, the 
Arabs attached to our caravan would 
travel for twelve, and sometimes six- 
teen, hours without once touching food 
or water. I have never seen so re. 
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markable an example of religious self- 


denial. Even when sunset came they 
did not break their fast until, the tents 
having been pitched, they had formed 
in line, their faces turned toward the 
Kaaba, and had gone through the in- 
terminable series of prayers and pros- 
trations enjoined upon the faithful in- 
cluding the quick glance over each 
shoulder, accompanied by a muttered 
ejaculation, which is supposed to drive 
away the lurking evil spirits. 


3. The caravan leader having select- 
ed the camping site, the camels were 
unloaded with surprising rapidity. Rig- 
id discipline was maintained among 
the Arabs, and everything done in per- 

'fect order. The huge bales of mer- 
*chandise, sewn up in burlaps, were 
) placed so as to form an inclosure, which 
would afford almost complete protection 
‘in case of attack by marauding Bed- 
‘ouins. Our own tent we insisted on 
having pitched at least 100 yards from 
| the encampment; otherwise the chat- 
tering of the Arabs and the grunting 
of the camels would have made sleep 
out of the question. The camels at 
nightfall were hobbled in a long line 
immediately without the inclosure. As 
soon as darkness closed in, the rifles 
“were placed in readiness for instant 
use, sentinels were posted, and all the 
Pother precautions imperative in an en- 
emy’s country were rigidly enforced. 


4. We experienced several terrible 
days of mirage. On every hand we 
saw lakes, brushwood, low hills, and 


always they proved to be the same 
dark patches of gravel. Time and time 
again I could have sworn that we were 
Papproaching broad laggoons; we could 
/actually see the reeds along the shore 
and the wind-stirred ripples on the sur- 
‘face of the water, but no water was 
Sever there. It was easy to understand 
how men dying of thirst are lured on 
‘and on by this curious optical illusion. 
5. The fourth night out we encamped 
“at the foot of a butte which rose 
abruptly from the plain. While supper 
was preparing I climbed to the summit 
*to look for signs of game or Bedouins, 
Quite suddenly there appeared in the 
“west what appeared to be a moving 
wall of purplish brown, which ad- 
Vanced with the speed of an express 
train, quickly blotting out the fiery 
ball of the sun. The sky turned from 
turquoise to indigo, and through it 
darted incessant spears of lightning. 
The thunder -was continuous, like the 
roar of cannon. For a moment I stood 
rooted in fascination, for I had never 
witnessed a scene so awesome or terri- 
fying. Then I turned and_éeé@i=—ran, 
scrambling down the steep face of the 
butte oblivious of cuts and bruises. 
Just as I reached the camp the storm 
struck us. The velocity of the wind 
was terrific; it was like a blast from 
an airplane propeller multiplied a thou- 
sand times. The air was so filled with 
driven sand that I could not see a rod 















in front of me; it stung and lacerated 
my face until it felt as though it had 
been rubbed with emery-paper. The 
flimsy Arab tents disappeared before 
the blast like newspapers in a gale. The 
camels promptly became panic-strick- 
en, and stampeded through the camp, 
in their mad rush trampling everything 
that was in their path. In an instant 
pandemonium reigned. The uproar was 
deafening: the shouts of the Arabs, the 
screams of frightened women, the 
snarling of the camels, the splintering 
of wood, the clatter of tin-ware, and, 
over all, the deep roar of the mighty 
wind and the incessant roar of thunder. 
The heavens emptied themselvs in a 
downpour such as I have never dream- 
ed of. The water did not come down in 
sheets, but in a solid volume, like the 
falls of Niagara. The storm passed as 
abruptly as it came, leaving havoc in 
its wake. In fifteen minutes the rain had 
ceased and the desert was as breath- 
less as before, but in that brief space 
the broad wadi on the slopes of which 
Wwe were encamped had been trans- 
formed into a lake a quarter of a mile 
long and in the center several feet 
deep. We spent the whole of the next 
day drying out our belongings and re- 
pairing the damage. 


6. As we approached the Euphrates 
the heat became so intense that I 
prevailed upon the sheik to advance 
the hour of starting from four A. M. to 
midnight. . I was riding beside the 
sheik at the head of the procession, 
when from a low ridge at our left 
came a harsh command to halt. In- 
stantly our Arabs unslung their rifles— 
I could hear the rattle of the breech- 
blocks all down the line—and the cara- 
van hastily closed up. At the same 
moment a score of mounted figures 
suddenly appeared on our flank, dimly 
outlined against the graying sky. 
Ghazi Mansour shouted a question the 
answer to which was evidently reassur- 
ing, for, lowering his rifle, he rode for- 
ward to meet them. He came back ac- 


companied by a young Arab, and I 
caught a glimpse of smartly cut 


breeches and a brass-buttoned tunic and 
a Sam Browne belt, so I was not sur- 
prised when he was introduced as the 
major in command of a frontier patrol 


of the Irak Camel Corps. Then we 
drew a breath of relief, for we had 
reached Mesopotamia at last. The ma- 


jor, it appeared, had been informed by 
his scouts that a mysterious force ot 
considerable strength was approaching 
by a route seldom used, and, assuming 
that we must be either gun-runners 
or raiders, he had arranged for our 
reception an extremely neat little sur- 
prise party. His men, to the number 
of forty or more, he had posted alons 
the low hills which formed the sides 
of the valley through which we were 
advancing, and had set a machine-gun 
so that it would enfilade a wadi through 
which we must pass. Centy., Jan. '23. 
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Is the Human Race Going Down 
Hill? 


Condensed from McCall’s Magazine 


By James Harvey Robinson 


T HE world today is no longer the 
simple and fool-proof affair it 
was, say, in the days before the 
American Revolution. Then if a 
farmer wanted to run a drain, say, 
under the road, he just dug or blasted 
a ditch across, put down his pipes and 
put the road back on them. But sup- 
pose with the mentality of a man of 
those days he tried to do the same 
thing with a modern city street. His 
first blast would blow up gas mains 
and water mains, sewer pipes and 
— conduits—raise havoc in gen- 
eral, 


And daily our inventors, with the 
fervor and fertility of the genius of 
the age, are rendering our world 
more and more complicated and more 
vitally interdependent. Yet in all 
that touches the conduct of our su- 
preme concerns today, our leaders 
think with the concepts of the farmer 
of pre-revolutionary days—with what 
terrible consequences! 


While our inventors are making 
more and more complicated the ma- 
chinery of our day, the minds of those 
who are put in charge of that ma- 
chinery lag far behind. The result is 
such a catastrophe as our late war; 
and the consequence is that, as many 
prophesy, it is not impossible that 
we are in for some 300 years of 
deterioration. 

Already that deterioration has set 
in, aside from the war. Spiritually 
it had to, our chief preoccupation be- 
ing what it is. All the varied possi- 
bilities of our life are subordinated 
in our time to material pre-requisites, 
much as if we were back again to the 
stage of impotent savagery, scratch- 
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ing for roots and looking for berries 
and dead animals. 

In our daily life we are constantly 
defeated in our endeavors and hopes 
by the gross requirements of our time. 
Our preachers, story-tellers, editors, 
for example, don’t express the things 
they would like to, because their 
bread-and-butter would be affected. 
Our teachers don’t dare teach what 
many know to be the truth, because 
their positions would be endangered. 
Many of our young people don’t dare 
marry unless such and such is the 
relation of their salaries and the cost 
of living. 

Up-to-date education and the honest 
facing of things as they are and as 
they might be are the hope and rem-" 
edy for this age. We must infuse 
more of an ideal into our common ™ 
and daily actions. Let us accept our 
daily defeats with less docility, put 
up a stiffer fight against what cor- 
rupts us. If you are a reporter an 
have found facts that your newspape 
owner won’t like, you will not conten 
yourself with dreaming of a tim 
when you can tell the truth. Yo 
will take a stiffer chance at bein 
“fired” and tell some of the bitter bu 
necessary facts in your story. If I 
a teacher in possession of knowledg 
the authorities won’t let me teach, 
must content myself less with dream 
ing of the ideal academy where ther 
will be complete freedom to teach; and 
I must exercise greater ingenuity in 
the fight against the perversion of 
truth. 

We must face new ideas and truth 
with more frankness and courage. And 
we must make our lives more ex- 
pressive of the best we know and 
learn. 
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By Gabriel d’Annunzio 

You know there are athletics of 
the soul as well as of the body. We 
can keep keen and clean, vigorous and 
quick, sensitive and fire-pure in spir- 
it, if we wish. Then man becomes a 
minor god. In the same way a group 
of men, or a whole nation, and even 
a whole age may keep in athletic 
temper. It then becomes a golden 
civilization, producing a great race. 
Or a civilization may become like one 
of our newly rich vulgarians. Be- 
cause there is no soul, the lusts of 
the stomach and a vulgar flesh be- 
come the dominant appetites of the 
age. 

Our civilization today has taken to 
material things as its main interest. 
Not a life of thrill and lofty adven- 
ture is our hunger but how to make 

million dollars. The result is that 
en remain indifferent to the fact 
hat there is no outlet for the artist 
n man, for the youth in him that 
ants life to be vigorous rather than 
erely comfortable. 


. By Dr. William McDougall 
' The inherited talents, or “gifts,” of 
1 the individuals composing a nation 
its most precious possession and 
e continued welfare and progress of 
y people depend upon the sum of 
ese “gifts” being passed on undim- 
ished from generation to generation. 
w, not only do the most gifted per- 
ms fail to increase and multiply as 
less gifted do; but also they do 
not produce children equal in number 
to themselves. Very roughly we may 
say that, while of the general mass of 
population each 1,000 leaves about 
1,500 children, of this most gifted 
part, the cream of the people, each 
1,000 leaves only some 500 children to 
perpetuate its “gifts.” It follows that 
the continuance of the present state 
of affairs must in the course of a few 
generations very seriously injure the 
American people. 
Moreover, in this, as in all civilized 
countries, a considerable fraction of 
the population are feeble-minded, and 
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these persons are on the average 
much more prolific than any other 
class and they transmit their peculiar 
deficiencies to their offspring. 


By Lincoln Steffens 


Our ultimate ideal today is that of 
a leisure class. In our greatest cen- 
ters of civilization we have essentially 
the same spectacle as in Rome in its 
decline. We see the same extremes 
of riches, luxury, extravagance on 
the one hand; and the same great 
masses of wretched poor on the 
other. We see among the rich the 
same vices, the same process of de- 
generation; and on the part of the 
poor, the same stretching out for a 
place in the sun. 


In the middle west of the United 
States, you find communities still vi- 
tal because their leaders are the men 
who have wrought and fought and 
more or less created. In the east 
you find the successes of yesterday, 
the men who have left to their chil- 
dren only the problem of realizing 


the ultimate ideal of the age—a life : 


of idleness. And it is here that you 
find the good old American stock gone 
to seed; the stock of which Dr. Mc- 
Dougall speaks, that will not repro- 
duce. 


We must get the mothers of today 
and of tomorrow to say and think 
something new for their children. To- 
day a mother dreams for her son, “I 
want him to become a millionaire.” 
But if we are to be saved, mothers 
must dream, “I want my boy to build 
a railroad.” Of to paint a great pic- 
ture. Or to organize a great educa- 
tional system. This does not call for 
an impossible change in the human 
animal. It only calls for a change of 
emphasis. Instead of aiming to build 
a railroad, as one does today, with the 
sole idea of making money, there will 
be dominant the thought, “I want to 
build.” 


(Continued on Page 672) 
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Telescoping Time With Radio 


Condensed from Asia, The American Magazine on the Orient 


Waldemar Kaempffert 








1. Broadcasting will unify the 


Orient. 

2. Propaganda possibilities of 
radio. 

3. Present world-wide develop- 
ment. 


4. The potentiality of a world 
point of view. 








ADIO broadcasting is a powerful 
instrument of mass-appeal, 
converting half a continent 


into a large auditorium, Therein 
lies its immense possibilities in 
molding oriental cpinion. It prom- 


ises to eclipse the newspaper and 
the motion picture simply by rea- 
son of the numbers that are simul. 
taneously affected. In vividness, 
radio surpasses the most flamboyant 
newspaper, simply because it is alive; 
its dullest stock-market and argi- 
cultural reports come from human 
lips. Such an instrument of mass- 
appeal must inevitably quicken the 
pulse of both Europe and Asia. It is 
destined to become the ear-news- 
paper, the ear-stage of the Orient. 
But the Orient is poor, it may be 
argued, A radio is no more ex- 
pensive than a phonograph, and of 
phonographs the Orient has its share 
despite its poverty. In the densely 
packed cities of Japan, China and 
India a halfpenny will ultimately 
buy admission to a radio auditorium 
in which the proletariat will listen 
to broadcasted news, stories and 
plays. Consider the mental eager- 
ness of the Chinese in a Peking 
restaurant, the Hindus, Persians, 
Turks in their bazars as they crowd 
today with rapt attention to listen 
to the professional  story-teller. 
Radio will prove to be an even more 
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potent unifying influence for Asia 
than the railway and the telegraph, 
because it will affect great, huddled 
masses of humanity separated by 
weeks and even months of travel and 
now so illiterate that they may re- 
ceive new knowledge only by word 
of mouth. Europe has been stand- 
ardized politically and socially by 
systems of communication and 
transport. What, therefore, may not 
be expected of radio in Asia? 


Improved communication means 
the breaking down of language- 
barriers. Europe for the purpose of 
international discourse, has tended 
te reduce itself to the use of three 
languages; who will deny that radio 
will aid in effecting a similar lingu- 
istic transformation in the East? 
The transformation must come to 
pass if the Himalayan mountaineer ~ 
is to understand the broadcasted lec- 
ture of a Calcutta professor or the 
Hankow student his love-poem. 

2. Speech has already been trans- 
mitted by radio hetween Arlington,” 
Virginia, and Honolulu and between 
Washington and the Eiffel Tower. 
What may not come to pass when 
with little power required the voice 
of Einstein or Sir Oliver Lodge or 
the President of the United State 
will be projected to the uttermos 
parts of the earth? It may happe 
that by the year 2000 radio wil 
bring about the introduction of Eng. 
lish as a world language. Today, 
in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
India and Turkey. English is being 
eagerly sought in the schools. 

It is altogether likely that the 
technically alert Japanese will first 
discover the propaganda possibilities 
of radio broadcasting. What it is 
dificult to accomplish by force of 
arms may be attained in a few gen- 
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erations by broadcasting. A steady 
stream of educational lectures pass. 
ed through the ether can erode 
minds as rapidly as water erodes 
rocks. The Japanese now have one 
cf the most powerful radio units in 
the world. No doubt it will drive 
home the Japanese point of view to 
thousands in China, We have only 
to think of the moral effect produced 
by President Wilson’s exposition of 
democratic ideals, dropped behind 
the German lines during the war, 
to realize what un astute Japanese 
Government can accomplish in mold- 
ing Chinese opinion, 

3. The French have already es- 
tablished 15 radio stations in Indo- 
China, through which Indo-China 
receives every night from France, 
full market reports and the news of 


the day. The French might easily 
inundate China with Paris-made 
conceptions. . The English have 


been even more ambitious. A radio 
system now links nearly every im. 
portant British Colony with London. 
When her plans are completed, Eng- 
land will have instant communica- 
tion with every British ship, every 
frontier army post, every handful 
of British colonists under the sun. 

Japan has far-reaching radio 
plans. Radio seems especially cre- 
ated for the purposes of Japan, with 
its scattered island possessions. 
Premier Kato is said to have approv- 
ed the formation of a company capi- 
talized at $100,000,000 to operate on 
a scale comparable with that of any 
European or American organization, 
The company will cooperate with 
the Marconi Co., the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and French and 
Dutch companies, in building up a 
world-wide system. Trans-Atlantic 
radio service is sow highly trust- 


worthy, and direct  trans-Pacific 
service “will become — so soon. 
Then the newspapers of the West 


will be able to collect news at a 
rate so low that Asia will undoubt- 
edly play a more important part in 
the daily news. 

Each nation with interests in the 
East will surely use its broadcasting 
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stations to explain its good inten- 
tions and to penetrate spheres of in- 
fluence that it cannot enter phy- 
sically, It will become more import- 
ant than ever to win sympathies 
rather than territories, It is not dif. 
ficult to imagine what use will be 
made of broadcasting by reformers. 

Radio in the East seems destined 
to play a part comparable to that of 
the press in the West. What may 
not be expected of it, not only in the 
hands of a passionate idealist or po- 
litical leader, but of an enlightened 
government genuinely interested in 
the education of the masses? 

4. We must not forget that the 
radio receiver of today bears little 
relation to the receiver of tomorrow. 
Almost any prediction may be ful- 
filled. The few institutions of learn- 
ing in the Orient will become bea. 
cons in a very real sense; the lec- 
ture on economics, on poetry, on 
science, will be heard, in a vast uni- 
versity extension system, in distant 
auditoriums, schools and huts. The 
monotony of the Asiatic village will 
be enlivened. The ‘Untouchables’ 
of India may listen to a poet’s reci- 
tation without fear of causing pollu- 
tion, Strange news from the outer 
world will reach illiterate multitudes. 
A dozen stations would meet the 
needs of all China, six of all India, 
Station can be linked with station 
by telephone wire and the orator, the 
musician, may address himself to a 
continent. New York will listen to 
Rome. Patagonians and Eskimos, 
Hungarians and Californians, may 
rub elbows electrically, Asia will 
reach European = and American 
minds, In radio lies the potential- 
ity of a world point of view. 

The temple bells of the East—who 
knows but we may hear them in Chi- 
cago? The distress of starving mil- 
lions in China will be made known 
across oceans by an eloquent voice 
instead of by cold, impersonal type. 
Whole nations will become audi- 
ences, and the world will shrink into 
a. little globe that can be held in 
the hand. 

Asia, Jan. ’23. 
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First Things First 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


HE talk of two women on a Fifth 
Avenue bus recently gave a 
resume of their characters. 

They played bridge, apparently, a 
good deal of the time, They were 
gambling at it. They loved the the- 
ater, especially musical comedies. 
They loved to dance and evidently, 
when they were not playing bridge, 
dancing was their chief diversion. 
They loved their automobile trips. As 
for dress, how shall a mere man re. 
port their conversation about that. 
One listened to see if any other in- 
terest in life would be revealed, but 
this was all. Their talk had struck 
bottom. 

These women live in one of the 
most critical generations in history, 
when there are great enterprises to 
serve, great books to read, great 
thoughts to think; and vet their lives, 
like a child’s doll, are stuffed with 
sawdust. They represent an extreme 
form of one of the commonest fail- 
ures in character—the crowding out 
of things that really matter by things 
that do not matter much. They are 
absorbingly busy with trivialities. 
They have missed the primary duty 
and privilese of lfe—putting first 
things first. 

It never was so easy to fail in this 
particular way as it is today. The 
demands of life are absorbing: there 
are more things to do than we shall 
ever get done; there are more books 
than we ever can look at; there are 
more avenues of enjoyment than we 
ever shall find time to travel. In conse- 
quence, we are continually tempted 
to dabble. We litter up our lives with 
indiscriminate preceeunation, We let 
first come be first served, forgetting 
that the finest things do not crowd. 
Preoccupation is the most popular 
form of failure, 
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example, our read- 
ing. Five hundred years ago there 
were no printing presses. Today 
reading is one of the dominant influ- 
ences of human life. When one con. 
sidergs how reading seeps in through 
all our days, what power there is in 
books to determine our views of life, 
it is plain that reading is one of 
man’s foremost responsibilities. 
While only a few people read per- 
verted books, most of us miss the 
best books, simply because we litter 
up our minds with casual trash. We 
stop to pass the time of day with 
any printed vagabond who plucks at 


Consider, for 


our sleeve, forgetting Ruskin’s ex- 
clamation: ‘Do you know, if you 
read this, that you cannot read 
that?” 

We read enough; but what? 
“Words, words, -vords,’” was Ham- 


let’s answer. How many put first 
books first? To be sure, we read 
along specialized lines for efficiency 
in daily work. Moreover, we read 
to keep up with the times. And we 
read the books that are talked about 
just because they are talked about. 
Of all social compulsions none is more 
urgent than the oft-repeated ques- 
tion ‘‘Have you read —-—” That club 
flogs us to our reading, and against 
the necessity of conversation at the 
next dinner we buy a best-seller. 


Yet, so continuously reading, we 
read everything except the great 
beoks that we should read first. We 
read the little books that dress us 
in the tinsel of a ready conversation. 
Nevertheless, the world’s poets and 
seers will come to us in a book as 
though there were no one else in all 
the world for them to eall upon, 
Though we are so foolish as to for. 
get, they will be there on the mor- 
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row to tell it to us once more, Great 

books are the perfect democrats. 
Dean Briggs tells of some young 

American people on their first visit 


to Rome, Morning after morning 
they arose with the opportunity of a 
lifetime awaiting them—a _ whole 
city, fabulously rich in historical as- 
sociation. And every morning they 
Played bridge in the hotel. Cries 
Dean Briggs: ‘“‘What business had 
such people in Rome! What busi- 
ness had they anywhere!” 

“Mr. Jones,” said a youth, “is the 
most wonderful card-player I ever 
knew!” To which a girl answered: 
“Has it ever occurred to you that 
he doesn’t know anything else?’’ The 
trouble with Mr. Jones is one of our 
commonest maladies. In a world 
where the needs are appalling, life 
short, the finest privileges of life en- 
niching, Jones makes a fool of him. 
self with trivial preoccupation. This 
tragedy, however, is often caused, not 
by flippant triviality, but by life’s or- 
dinary business. Business has been 
drawing off from Niagara Falls a lit- 
tle stream here and another stream 
there until the Indians “Thundering 
Water” may in the end be bare, ugly 
rock. 

The consequences of preoccupation 
are often pathetic. An American once 
dashed through a great European art 
gallery. At the door he said to an at- 
tendant, “Not a thing here worth 
seeing!” The attendant replied “If 
you please, sir, these pictures are 
no longer on trial—the spectators 
are”’ That man had started with 
normal capacities to appreciate the 
finest gifts of life, but, preoccupied 
with many tasks, he had lost through 
atrophy the power to love the high- 
est. We do not deliberately decide 
to lose all this beauty—the best 
books, music, art; we are simply 
a ae 

A deeper matter concerns some 
of our lost moral and religious values. 
The problem of the family, for ex- 
ample, would be in a fair way toward 
solution if fathers and mothers 
would once more put first things 
first in their relationships with their 
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children. One of the troubles with 
this much berated generation—is the 
older generation. What the younger 
generation needs is not so much 
critics as examples. Parents, busy 
with many tasks, have farmed their 
children out to any agency from 
school and scout troop to a summer 
camp, where they can be rid of their 
responsibility. Yet parents have 
time to do those things which they 
consider essential. Their difficulty 
is that they think some things are 
more important than caring about 
their children, that some entrust. 
ments are more sacred than that. 


More than anything else one sus. 
pects that this is at the root of irre- 
ligion. It is preoccupation which 
generally makes the innermost re- 
lationships of a man’s soul with God 
of no account. The highest is in all 
of us. At times it flaines up and we 
know that we are not dust but spirit, 
and that in fellowship with the Spirit- 
ual Life, from whom we came, is our 
power and our peace. 


The trouble with preoccupation is 
that it takes no account of the flight 
of time. Someone has figured hu- 
man life as covering the span of a 
single day’s waking hours from six 
in the morning until ten at night. 
Then if a man is 20, it is ten o’clock 
in the morning with him; if he is 
30, it is noon; if he is 40, it is two 
o’clock; if he is sixty, it is six in the 
evening. So the day passes and the 
enriching experiences which fellow- 
ship with the Highest offers us are 
lost—because of preoccupation. 


The famous Bargello portrait of 
Dante was lost for many years. An 


artist, resolved on finding it, located 
in a storehouse for wastage. When the 
rubbish had been carted out and the 
whitewash was being removed from the 
walls, old lines long obscured became vis- 
ible until at last the lofty, noble face o! 
the great poet was recovered for the 
world. Rubbish and whitewash had 
seemed to somebody more important than 
the face. .. Some people who have been 
crowding out the best by preoccupa- 
tion and postponement might well 
begin a new year with the single reso- 
lution to put first things first. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Jan. ’23. 
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The Enjoyment of Music 


Condensed from Tha Outlook 
W. J. Henderson 











What is Good Piano Playing? 

1. Illusion of song sought by 
pianists. 

2. Melody should be clear al- 
ways. 

3. Rhythm founded upon princi- 
ples of meter in a poem. 


4. High notes often obscured and 
melody lost. 
5. Intellect and emotion each 


play its part. 








OO many persons regard music 

and its performance as some sort 

of mystery, comprehensible only 
to those possessed of special train- 
ing, whereas to a certain extent any 
ene who has a good ear and will ap- 
ply common sense to his considera- 
tion of music can determine whether 
or not it is good music which he 
ought to enjoy. 

If music is an art at all, it is the 
art of beauty in sound. Although 
beauty has never been defined, the 
fact remains that there is a pretty 
general consensus of opinion. In 
regard to music the general view is 
that its fundamental beauty is the 
beauty of tone. If the sounds pro- 
duced by instruments or voices are 
harsh, rough, impure, or, in a word, 
neises rather than musical tones, 
beauty cannot exist. For that rea- 
son we may without hesitation assert 
that the chief object of all musical 
technic is the production of euphoni- 
ous tone. When Liszt declared that 
three things were needed to make a 
pianist: ‘‘First, technic; second, tech- 
nic; third, technic,’”’ he meant that a 
perfect and inexhaustible technic is 
essential to good piano playing, for 
the reason that without it—nothing 
can be made ta sound beautiful, 
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Nothing is more generally mis- 
understood than what constitutes 
good piano performance. The mil- 
lion amateur pianists find that their 
greatest difficulty is to strike the 
notes written in all the “hard pieces’’ 
which the masters have given us, Yet 
the mechanical difficulties of finger- 
ing all those notes the composers 
never thought at all. They took 
that part of the execution for granted. 
So should we. False notes are simply 
torbidden, 


But while playing the right notes 
the pianist ought also to be able to 
make them sound beautiful. No mat- 
ter how intricate or rapid the pass- 
age, the tone drawn from the piano 
must be beautifnl—namely, to re- 
store to living, breathing eloquence 
the instrumental song which sleeps 
on the printed page, 

The piano is an instrument of per- 
cussion, its tones being produced by 
the blows of hammers on metal 
strings. But the chief aim of the 
great artist is to disguise the per. 
cussive character of his instrument 
and to make it seem te sing. This 
semblance of singing is the greatest 
desideratum of all musical perform- 
ance. What musicians mean by 
a singing tone is one that has a 
smooth and steady flow. The vocal 
quality is imparted by so performing 
that a series of singing tones in a mu- 
sical phrase seem to be organically 
united. One note passes into the next 
without a noticeable break in the con- 
tinuity of sound, yet the articulation 
between the’ two sounds is not blur- 
red. 


The piano of today is capable of 
this indispensable requisite of mu- 
sical beauty to a far greater degree 
than the early ones. We have bet- 
ter strings, better sounding-boards, 
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better key actions, and better pedals. 
Yet the illusion of song has always 


been sought by pianists, Johanns 
Bach’s son Emmanuel wrote: ‘Me. 
thinks music ought primarily to move 
the heart, and in this no performer 
will succeed by merely thumping. My 
chief endeavor has been to play as 
much as possible in a singing man- 
ner,’’ Mozart cherished similar ideals. 
He demanded of the pianist a smooth 
gliding movement of the hands, so 
that the passages should flow like 
wine and oil. 


2. But, while the singing melody is 


the basis of good piano musi¢, as it 
is of all other music, it is not the 
whole of it. In the performance of 
certain types of melody, the stac- 
cato, or short, sharp touch is _ re- 
quired, Yet a staccato should be 
played musically, Singers use the 
staccato, and the instrumental per- 
former therefore can form a vocal 
ideal of this type of utterance. How- 
ever, here enters another addition. 
The balance must not be destroyed. 
The listener must require the player 
to make the melody clear at all times 
and to give to the accordant or dis- 
cordant notes precisely the amount 
of force needed to make them furnish 
the harmonic character of the per- 
formance. This is one of the most 
exacting requirements of artistic per- 
formance, for which the pianist must 
possess fingers and wrists trained to 
the utmost pliancy and independence, 
under such command ihat they exe- 
cute his wishes automatically. 

3. The rhythm of an instrumental 
composition is founded upon the same 
artistic principle as the lines of a 
poem, and the preservation of a 
clearly defined outline can be accom- 
plished only by a correct treatment 
of the meter. 

Not all the angels; 
In heaven nor; 

The demons down; 
Under the sea: 

Can ever dissever my soul; 
From the soul of; 

The beautiful Annabel Lee. 

If you read it that way the rhythm 
—supposing it for the moment to be 
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piano and not word music—is wholly 
destroyed. It is the business of a 
pianist to convey to the hearer a 
clear and unmistakable outline, so 
that he may recognize the phrases 
of a melody and the melody as a 
whole. If you hear a blurred and 
uncertain melody, groping, as it were, 
its way toward you, be sure there is 
something wrong with the perform- 
ance. 


1. One of the commonest faults in 
piano playing arises from the fact 
that the high notes are sounded by 
short strings with short vibrations: 
while the bass strings are long and 
have more enduring vibrations. Pian- 
ists often forget this and make the 
bass of a passage resound so that the 
bigh notes are obscured and the out- 
line of the melody lost. Obviously a 
composer wishes that everything shall 
be heard, but in proper proportion. 


5. Finally, as to interpretation. This 
brings us to indeterminate quantities, 
for, while it is easy enough to de. 
cide when the interpreter is entirely 
wrong, it is impossible to pronounce 
a conclusive verdict when several 
admittedly great artists disagree. 
The true artist assimilates his com- 
position, It becomes a part of his 
own artistic organization. When he 
gives it back to the public, he gives 
himself as nourished by Beethoven, 
Chopin, or Schumann. But at least 
the thoughtful listener can study the 
manifestations of the performer’s 
temperament. Intellect and emotion 


must each play its proportionate 
part. Piano playing which is merely 


a bewildering exhibition of technical 
‘ virtuosity,” as it is called, is worthy 
ot admiration for just what it is, but 
it is far from being the supreme 
achievement of the pianist. Critics 
demand always that q pianist shall 
show ability to interpret some work 
of high intellectual design. An idol 
has been made of Gadowsky because 
of his extraordinary technic, but 
many of us would rather listen to an 
erratic but imaginative child like 
yuiomar Novaes. 

The Outlook, Dec. 20, ’22. 
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Plants—and Men 


Condensed from Hearst’s International 


Luther Burbank 











“The world’s foremost botanist 
tells what science has done for 
plants. Also he hints what it may 
do for mankind.” 





F we had depended upon nature we 

should have but few useful forms 

of plant life and none of the best 
forms. Take corn. Originally it was 
a Mexican grass, with a few kernels 
on each stalk and no cob, The patient 
labor of Mexican Indians for perhaps 
10,000 years was required to evolve 
what we know as corn. Intelligence, 
which the Indians possessed, was nec- 
essary to select and cross the proper 
types. Yet I have taken Mexican 
grass and in 18 years produced ex- 
cellent corn, 

I crossed an English walnut tree 
with a California walnut, securing a 


| tlee that, at the age of ten years, is 


Chan 





we 


as tall and as large as the normal wal- 
nut tree is at the age of 100 years. 
By crossing the two types, I combined 
the best qualities of the two, A 
great variety of seedlings followed. 
Some were very tall and some were 
very short. Some grew more than six 
feet the first year and some less than 
an inch. By breeding from those 
that grew most rapidly in three gen- 
erations I had the tree, now ten 
years old, that is nearly three feet 
through at the ground and more than 
sixty feet tall. 

It will not be long before we shall 
be compelled to develop paper trees. 
The printing presses are eating up 
our forests more rapidly than they 
grow. What will soon be needei is 
a tree, suitable for conversion into 
pulp, that will grow rapidly and to 
great size. Such a tree can be pro- 
duced, 
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A few months ego, a Japanese silk 
producer visited tne and asked me if 
I could produce a mulberry tree, the 
leaves of which should be extraor- 
dinarily large and tender. I have 
produced it, and the tender leaves are 
ten times the size of an ordinary mul- 
berry leaf, This tree eventually 
should have a egrcat effect upon the 
cutput of silk, and perhaps a con- 
siderable. offect on -its price. 

I have originated a new type of 
wheat that should add hundreds of 
millions of bushels a year to the 
world’s wheat crop. On California 
land that would produce but 21 
bushels to the acre of the best wheat 
hitherto known, I have produced 
49.5 bushels. I have had reports 
on it from Australia, Canada, Minne- 
sota, and every great wheat-giowing 
area in the world, Everywhere it is 
a success. 

A few years ago, I took the Califor- 
nia poppy and turned it red. Now, 
in a great field of yellow poppies, 
the ordinary observer would note no 
difference in color. But I could see 
faint suggestions of red in some of 
these flowers, The seeds from those 
that showed faint traces of crimson 
were selected and from them were 
produced poppies that were more and 
more plainly tinged. In a few sea- 
sons the crimson poppy came into ex- 
istence, 

Walnuts had thick shells and 
small meats. I made the meats large 
and the shells as thin as paper. I 
even grew some without shells, but 
had to abandon them because the 
birds ate the meats. The cactus was 
ah ugly desert plant, covered with 
spines sharp as needles. I took off 
the needles. The cactus leaves are 
excellent fodder for cattle, and the 
so-called prickly pears that grow on 
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the cactus have been converted into 
80 great a delicacy that two of them 
are served in the New York hotels 
for a dollar, 


A great demand has arisen for 
sunflower seed. It is good poultry 
food and from it also made an ex- 
cellent substitute for clive oil. But 
hitherto birds have eaten a large per- 
centage of the seeds. I have rem- 
edied this by producing a sunflower 
on a stalk litthe more than knee-high, 
the blosson of which is pointed di- 
rectly toward the ground. A bird 
would almost have to lie on its back 
to eat the seed, Moreover, each flow- 
er contains five times as many seeds 
as the old flower. 


But with all I have done and am 
doing the surface has only been 
scratched. The great discoveries and 
the great creations are yet to be made, 
And what a fruitful field it is, Cre- 
ate a kind of corn that has an extra 
kernel to the ear and more than 5,- 
000,000 bushels are thereby added to 
each year’s corn crop. It is entirely 
possible to create plants so good that 
each acre of land will produce ten 
times as much food as it creates to- 
day. 


More types of plants are being 
created than ever before because the 
law of geometrical progression is at 
work. As more types come into ex- 
istence, the opportunity for crossing 
is enormously increased. Similarly, 
the United States is now the scene of 
such curious crossing of human be- 
ings as never before took place any- 
where. This is due to the fact 
that so many representatives of 
s0 many types were never before 
assembled in any country. As 
a consequence, we are producing 
more lunatics, more criminals, more 
men of fine ability and more men of 
little or no ability than any other na. 
tion, Great men are always the prod- 
ucts of mixed types. China does not 
mix much. Behold the result. If 
what we call civilization is to endure, 
some way must be found to produce 


more of the fit and fewer of the un- 
fit. There is no escape from this 
conclusion. Otherwise, we shall be 
overwhelmed. In human breeding, as 
in plant breeding, there is no substi- 
tute for intelligert selection and 
crossing. Crossing, even when guid- 
ed by intelligence, produces a host of 
inferior types along with a few good 
ones. Wherever you see a person of 
very unusual abilities, you may be 
sure that somewhere, not far back in 
his line, was some exceedingly for- 
tunate crossing of types. Human be. 
ings make little attempt at selection. 
The most brilliant are not crossed 
with the most stupid. But at that, 
the high peak is pretty well leveled 
down in a few generations. When 
superiority in human _ beings per- 
sists for a number of generations it 
is because there was at least for- 
tunate if not intelligent selection in 
the crossing of types. 


Nature is so plastic that it is a 
crime to waste her forces. Instead of 
doing so little, we might do so much 
Racial improvement, like plant im- 
provement, is all a matter of heredity, 
environment, selection and crossing of 
types. We can do with plant life al- 
most what we will. Why should we 
neglect to do with human stock what 
We will? Plant life is no more plastic 
than human life. Among the billions 
of common people who have lived 
have been a few who, in wisdom, un- 
derstanding and perception, were as 
taarvelous as my 10-year-old walnut 
tree is at its age. But when nature 
blindly produces a superior type it 
as blindly allows it to disappear. 
Plant breeders do not do that. 


The strongest conviction I have, 
after 60 years’ work with plant life, 
is that what can be done with plants 
can be done with human beings—and 
must be done if cur civilization is not 
to be overwhelmed by the unfit. 
Plant life I am convinced, is not more 
plastic than human life. 

Hearst’s, Jan. ’23. 
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What the Woman’s Party Wants 


Cordensed from Collier’s, The National, Weekly 


Alva E. Belmont, President of the National Woman’s Party 








“Here is printed a platform 
which may prove as epoch mak- 
ing as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is the challenge 
which the National Woman's 
Pexty flings te the world of men.” 








HE third party which is soon go- 
ing to enter the American po- 
litical arena is the National 

Woman’s party. Wise politicians of 
the other parties will do well to 
note that fact, and with it the fact 
that this party is well organized, 
has carefully defined aims, and 
above all, it has votes. 

We have a definite goal to reach, 
and we cannot reach that goal over 
either the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican road. For our goal itself is a 
third party, a woman’s third party, 
a permanent political party. Wom- 
en are one-half of the population of 
this country, and we believe that 
that half should have its own po- 
litical organization to stand for its 
own aspirations and ideals and po- 
litical beliefs. 

We intend to keep our political 
standards higher than they are ac- 
customed to be kept, and if a party 
of opposition wants to compete with 
us, it too will have to raise its 
standards, Such qa condition would 
obviously react to the benefit, not 
of women, not of men, but of all 
Americans. It would mean the pres- 
ence in politics of both the man’s 
and the woman’s point of view, 
whereas hitherto we have had but 
the one point of view. Surely the 
whole is better than either half. 

There follows on this page the 
Declaration of Principles of the 
Woman’s party. It is the first polit- 
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ical platform ever written from the 
party to the individual. It is the 
first time that any party has ever 
shown its members what they can 
get out of the party. Furthermore, 
it is a guiding chart drawn up by 
women for women. In it are none 
of the sophistries or will-o-the- 
wispg so bounteously supplied the 
woman voter by the established po- 
litical parties. 

These things, then, are the prin- 
ciples that you must adopt if you 
are anxious to help complete the work 
which must be completed, 


Declaration of Principles 
(Adopted by the Conference of 
National and State Officers of the 
National Woman’s Party, November 
11, 1922.) 


WHEREAS, women today, although en- 
franchised, are still in every way subord- 
inate to men before the law, in govern- 
ment, in educational opportunities, in the 
professions, in the church, in industry, and 
in the home; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That as a part of 
our campaign to remove all forms of the 
subjection of women, we shall work for 
the following immediate objects: 

1. That women shall no longer 
be regarded and shall no longer re- 
gard themselves as inferior to men, 
but the equality of the sexes shall be 
recognized. 

2. That women shall no longer 
be the governed half of society, but 
shall participate equally with men 
in the direction of life. 

3. That women shall no longer be 
denied equal educational opportun- 
ities with men, but the same oppor- 
tunities shall be given to both sexes 
in all schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities which are supported in any way 
by public funds. 
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4. That women shall no longer 
be barred from any occupation, but 
every occupation open to men shall 
be open to women, and restrictions 


upon the hours, conditions, and 
remuneration of labor shall apply 
alike to both sexes. 

5. That women shall no longer 
be discriminated against in the legal, 
the medical, the teaching, or any 
other profession, but the same op- 
portunities shall be given to women 
as to men in training for professions 
and in the practice of these profes- 
sions, 

6. That women shall no longer 
be discriminated against in civil and 
government service, but shall have 
the same right as men to authority, 
appointment, advancement, and pay 
in the administrative, the legislative, 
and the judicial branches of the 
government service, 

7. That women shall no longer 
be discriminated against in the for. 
eign trade, consniar and diplomatic 
service, but women as well as men 
shall represent our country in for- 
eign lands. 

8. That women shall no longer 
receive less pay than men for the 
same work, but shall receive equal 
compensation for equa! work in pub- 
lic and private employment, 

9. That women shall no longer 
be barred from the priesthood or 
ministry, or any position of author- 
ity in the church, but equally with 
men shall participate in ecclesiastical 
offices and dignities. 


10. That a double moral standard 
shall no longer exist, but one code 
shall obtain for both men and 
women. 

11. That women shall no longer 
be discriminated against in treatment 
of sex diseases and in the punish- 
ment of sex offenses, but men and 
women. shall be treated in the same 
way for sex diseases and sex offenses. 

12. That women shall no longer 
be deprived of the right of trial by 
a jury of their peers, but jury ser- 
vice shall be open to women as to 
men. 
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13. That women shall no longer 
be discriminated against in inheri- 
tance laws, but men and women shall 
have the same right to inherit prop- 
erty. 

14. That women shall no longer 
be required by law or custom to as- 
sume the name of the husband upon 
marriage, but shail have the same 
right as men to retain their own 
name after marriage. 

15, That the wife shall no longer 
be considered as supported by the 
husband, but their mutual contribu- 
tion of the family maintenance shall 
be recognized. 

16, That the husband shall no 
longer own or control his’ wife’s 
property, but it shall belong to her 
and be controlled by her alone. 

17. That the husband shall no 
longer control the joint property of 
his wife and himself, but the husband 
and wife shall have equal control 
ef their joint property. 

18. That the husband shall no 
longer obtain divorce more easily 
than the wife, but the wife shall have 
the right to obtain divorce on the 
same grounds as the husband. 

19. That women shall no longer 
be discriminated against in the eco- 
nomic world because of marriage, 
but shall have the same treatment in 
the economic world after marriage as 
have men. 


20. That the father shall no 
longer have the paramount right to 
the care, custody, and control of the 
child, to determine its education, and 
religion, to the guardianship of its 
estate, and to the control of its ser- 
vices and earnings, but these rights 
shall be shared equally with the 
father and the mother in case of all 
children, whether born within or 
without the marriage ceremony. 

21. In short—-that woman shall 
no longer be in any form of subjec- 
tion to man in law or in custom, but 
shall in every way be on an equal 
plane in rights, as she has always 
been and will continue to be, in re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. 
Collier’s Dee, 23, ’22. 
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World News Through Colored Glasses 


Condensed from The Nation 


HE news-propogandist did not 
cease his activities with the 
termination of the World War. 

Such news as has been coming from 
Constantinople has been censored at 
the source and colored of course, en- 
tirely in the interest of the censors, 


What is true of Turkey is true 
elsewhere. A correspondent of the 
New York World, Mr. F. P. Glass, 


Jr., Who has just returned from India 
and Egypt, declares that the outside 
world was not allowed to hear what 
happened at the recent proclamation 
of the Sultan at Cairo: ‘‘Not a line 
appeared in the American press on 
the riots and the strict police con- 
trol that attended the coronation of 
the Sultan as King of Egypt. The 
city of Cairo was under martial law 
and the censorship was complete. It 
permitted the world to know that 
the King had been crowned—just 
that and no more, and no more could 
be sent.”” Mr, Glass wrote various 
letters upon his’ observations in 
Egypt, including a report of the kill- 
ing of 17 men out of an army of 
7,000 who attempted to storm the 
Sultan’s palace. None of these let- 
ters got through to New York; 
neither did one written from India 
about the political conditions there. 
They were “lost in the mails,’ al- 
though letters dealing with personal 
affairs found their way to their des- 
tinations, Mr. Glass was comforted 
by the fact that he had copies of the 
lost communications. But, curiously 
enough, those copies disappeared 
from his trunk which spent some un- 
explained time in the hands of 
French custom officials. Obviously 
it is hardly the fault of the mails 
that our American newspapers are 





suddenly without news of India—al- 
though, as Mr. Glass says, “things 


are boiling’ there; a biased censor- 
ship is chronic in India. 
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A recent issue of the “Editor and 
Publisher’ contains a graphic ac- 
count of the severe censorship im- 
posed in Athens during the Greek 
revolution. There, too, the effort 
was always a deliberate attempt to 
control the character of the news; 
everything had to be written from 
the Government’s viewpoint. It was, 
for instance, not permissible to her- 
ald the coming of the revolution un- 
til the insurgents actually captured 
the censor. The spirit in which this 
is done is evidenced by the attitude 
of the dictator of Italy. Mussolini 
nas just warned Nitti’s newspapers 
that, unless they cease to print un- 
favorable news items about the Fas- 
cisti, they will be suppressed—this 
after he has terrorized the Socialist 
press into silence. How can for- 
eigners hope to form an accurate 
opinion of Mussolini’s achievements 
when his critics are muzzled? 

From a different angle, but illus- 
trating the effectiveness of well-or- 
ganized propaganda, it is interesting 
to quote Sir Gilbert Parker concern- 
ing British efforts to induce us to 
enter the war: 


I need hardiy say that the scope or 
our propaganda department in America 
was very extensive and its activity very 
wide. We furnished a weekly report to 
the British Cabinet; we kept in constant 
touch with the correspondents of Amer- 
ican newspapers in England; we ar- 
ranged interviews for these correspond- 
ents with prominent Englishmen, and 
we furnished each newspaper in Amer- 
ica with an English newspaper; we 
influenced the man in the street 
through the moving picture shows, arti- 
cles, and pamphlets; replied to letters 
of American critics. We advised and 
stimulated many persons to write arti- 
cles; we used the friendly services and 


assistance of confidential American 
friends. We established associations 
for propaganda by personal corre- 
spondence with influential people in 
every profession, beginning with uni- 
versity and college presidents, pro- 


fessors, and scientific men, running 
(Continued on Page 666) 
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The Great God Mars 


Condensed from The Freeman 


HE budget figures for the fiscal 
year 1924, recently laid before 
Congress, are the greatest in- 
dictment of modern civilization,” ex- 


claims’ the New York World, 
“They show that nearly’ nine- 
tenths of the energy of govern- 


ment goes to the business of 
fighting, and a little more than one- 
tenth goes to the civilized business 
of research, improvement and devel- 
opment.” In this budget the actual 
proportion is 85 per cent for war and 
15 per cent for other purposes. Some 
$2650 million out of something over 
three billion dollars is consecrated 
to the great god Mars. From the 
budget-figures we lift a few items 
which indicate the relation of polit- 
ical government to human welfare, 
human happiness and human prog- 
ress: 

For wars, past and 


to 
DS etcsrcsce : mre ee $2,650,000,000 
For promotion and regula- 


tion of agriculture..... 24,876,799 
For promotion of public 

in. Ducwen 6b 5 ees 15,877,339 
For promotion of labor- 

SE (15 656 8606 and o> 4,718,030 
For promotion of public 

TL, wions4abe ws 460. 0 10.151,060 
For commission of fine arts 6,000 
For study of causes and 

remedy for wars ...... 0,000,000,000 


Such is the political budget of the 
greatest Christian nation in the 
world for the year of our Lord 1924. 

There are other matters of inter- 
est in this fiscal document, pensions, 


for example. It is something of a 
puzzle to us how, some six decades 
after its close, when the grandchil- 
dren of its heroes are middle-aged, 
the Civil War still costs us nearly 
$250 million a year for pensions. It 
is beyond us. 

There is also the case of the navy. 
Less than a year ago, Mr. Hughes 
declared that the Washington confer- 
ence was the most “extraordinary 
and significant’”’ event in history, and 
all our political leaders assured us 
that hereafter naval appropriations 
would take a great drop. We have 
been awaiting Mr. Harding’s budget- 
figures for evidences of this drop, 
and here they are; and we note that 
of the total appropriations of nearly 
$300 million for the current year, 
it is proposed to lop off some $1,400- 
000, or less than one-half of one per 
cent, Back in the innocent days of 
1914 we spent $140 million on the 
navy and thought we were doing un- 
commonly well; but that is another 
story. Of course the real test of the 
Washington conference is not in the 
total appropriations, but in what we 
spend in new construction and in re- 
pairs. In the current year our figure 
for this has been $28,500,000. For 
1924 the budget calls for $40,985,- 
000, In other words, the net result 
is an increase of some 35 per cent 
in the cost of our naval construction. 
The Freeman, Dec. 20, ’22. 





(Continued from Page 665) 


through all ranges of the population. 
We made use of the Y. M. C. A., libra- 
ries,.clubs, and newspapers. We had 
ten thousand propagandists in America. 

The “Editor and Publisher” af- 
firms that American newspapers 
“cannot present, interpret, or am- 
plify news that is slain in its cradle”’ 
and calls upon our press to keep 
America alert to the ‘“‘welter of in- 
trigue and secret machinations for 
national gain that is keeping Europe 
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in unending upheaval” so that Amer- 
ica can “upset the stupid plans of 
greedy self-seeking chancelleries of 
an Old World that seems more senile 
every day. What that calls for is 
simply that our papers shall make it 
their business to question the sources 
of their news and protect the Amer- 
ican public from the avalanche of lies 
and propaganda which is descending 
upon it. 


The Reader's Digest 
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The Way to Improve Congress 


Condensed from The World’s Work 








— 
. 


Congressmen little more than 
errand boys for their districts. 
The need for budget reform. 
A new reason for an im- 
proved diplomatic service. 

. If the purchasing power of 
money could be stabilized. 


— wh 








F any one wishes an explanation of 
the mentality and sense of pub- 
lic duty so commonly manifested 

in Washington, a study of the daily 
routine of the average Congressman 
will furnish it. How does the Con. 
gressman spend his time? How, un- 
der the present popular conception 
of the functions of a legislator, is it 
inevitable that he should spend it? 
Probably most people have a men- 
tal picture of a Congressman attend- 
ing committee meetings, studying 
public documents, following with an 
attentive ear profound discussions of 
public questions at the Capital, con- 
stantly seeking out men and women 
who can keep him well informed on 
those great problems which he is 
called upon to decide, Unfortunately 
this picture is purely fanciful. In 
only rare cases does this type of 
Congressman exist, In most instances 
the Congressman is little more than 
an errand boy for his district. His 
time is largely occupied in perform- 
ing personal services—-in answering 
letters, receiving calls of constituents, 
piloting the people from home 
around Washington, obtaining favors 
for them at the departments, getting 
them offices and pensions, pursuing 
appropriations for rivers, harbors, 
public buildings, and other undertak- 
ings of a local kind, The effect of 
such activities must inevitably ap- 
pear in the character of Congress- 
men and in the statesmanlike qual- 
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ity of the legislative chambers. A 
foreigner reading the American press 
would be amazed at the disrespect 
that seems to be felt generally for 
the gentlemen who are entrusted with 
the great power of making laws. The 
criticism chiefly urged is that Con- 
gressmen are not interested in big 
things; that their outlook is provin- 
cial; that only measures which have 
an attractive force for votes seem to 
inspire their efforts. These criticisms, 
to a great extent, are well founded; 
yet the point usually overlooked is 
that the system under which Con- 
gressmen work is responsible; so long 
as the American people regard their 
representatives as personal envoys 
whose time, instead of belonging to 
the nation, belongs to themselves, it 
is useless to look for any great im. 
provement. There will always be 
plenty of men willing, for the $7,500 
a year which the position pays, to 
perform the rather undignified duties 
which the post demands, but for the 
American of energy and ambition, 
who would enjoy a career which of- 
fered real opportunities for states. 
manship, this occupation will have no 
great attraction. 


2. A general change in the meth- 
od of conducting the public business 
must therefore be an indispensable 
preliminary to any great improve. 
ment in the intelligence of Congress 
itself. A new scheme which would 
take out of Congress a multitude of 
petty matters would leave the na- 
tional lawmakers the time to attend 
to the more serious aspects of their 
work. The Harding Administration 
has taken the first step in the cre- 
ation of a Federal Budget. Yet the 
present budget system, though excel- 
lent as a beginning, is by no means 
complete. Such a complete budget 
would automatically take out of the 
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hands of lawmakers most of the de- 
tails which now so seriously interfere 
with their more important duties. 
Under a real budget system a legisla- 
tor does not possess the right to in- 
troduce bills calling for the appropri- 


ation of the pvblic funds; such 
appropriation bills are always pre- 
sented by the _ responsible min- 
istry; the legislature can decrease 
the amounts asked for, or refuse to 
vote for them at all; the one thing 
it cannot d« is to increase them, If 
such a rule were in effect at Wash- 
ington, the Senators or Representa- 
tives could not constantly present 
measures granting pensions, erecting 
public buildings, dredging rivers, 
harbors and creeks, and the like. 
The improvement that would result 
in the conduct of the public business, 
and the enhanced dignity of Con- 
gress, are incalculable. The difficul. 
ties involved in introducing this 
change in Congress are not insur- 
mountable, and until this new prin- 
ciple becomes an active force it is 
vain to look for any material im. 
provement in the lawmaking bodies, 
World’s Work, Dec. ’22. 





38. Only a few years ago it was 
popular to sneer at the diplomatic 
service as an expensive superfluity. 
It is therefore encouraging that Mr. 
Hughes not only endorses its useful- 
ness but demands its extension, and 
Mr. Hughes brings forth a new rea- 
son for this reform. The Washing- 
ton Conference has enforced the les- 
son that the coming time will have 
an ever increasing need of diplomatic 
agents. The more we decrease prep- 
arations for war the more we shall 
need that other agency for settling 
disputes between nations — diplo- 
matic negotiation. The ideal situa- 
tion will be obtained when there are 
no soldiers or sailors or heavy artil- 
lery or machine guns, but an effi. 
cient corps of diplomatic agents 
constantly at work ironing out the 
differences that will arise among the 
most friendly peoples. 

Moreover, the diplomatic service 
is a financial marvel among govern- 
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ment departments; not only does it 
not cost the taxpayers a penny, but 
it actually makes money. In fees 
and other payments it takes in each 
year a million dollars more than it 
costs. 

These things are not only an ar- 
gument for the diplomatic service 
but for an improved diplomatic ser- 
vice, The larger positions should be 
made accessible to the man who 
starts at the bottom; the big places 
should not be bestowed as a con- 
sideration for tampaign considera- 
tions; the diplomatic service, in a 
word, should be made a career, It 
is a hopeful sign that Mr. Hughes 
favors all these things, and that steps 
are being taken to realize them.— 
The World’s Work, Dec., ’22. 





4. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency has before it for con- 


sideration a bill which, if it could 
become a law, would work more effect- 
ively toward eccnomic justice and prac- 
tical stability than any other measure 
that has been proposed in decades. We 
refer to Congressman Goldsborough’s bill 
“to Stabilize the Purchasing Power of 
Money.” The method it applies is well 
known through the works of Professor 
Irving Fisher. Vary at need the metal 
content of the ‘gold dollar” in the re- 
serves on which the currency is based. 
When prices measured in gold rise, in- 
crease the gold in the ‘“dollar’’ propor- 
tionately; when prices fall, reduce it. By 
this plan a hundred dollars in currency 
would command approximately the same 
volume of the necessities of life, from 
month to month and from decade to 
decade. It would establish increased se- 
curity and definiteness for all financial 
transactions extending over a period of 
time. In buying life insurance for ex- 
ample, one would know that his depend- 
ents would actually secure the purchas- 
ing power requisite to decent living. AS 
matters stand now no one can tell what 
the fluctuations in prices may do to the 
money benefits he contracts for. Most 
important of all, the plan would 
do away with the friction between em- 
ployers and employees that always at- 
tends great changes in the price level. 
Most strikes are called either to force 
up wages when prices rise or to resist 
wages cutting when prices fall. They are 
the direct product of a defect in our 
monetary system for which Mr. Golds- 
borough’s bill offers a radical cure. 


New Republic, Dee, 20, ’22. 
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Bonds of Better Understanding —2 


Agencies That Are Promoting International Friendships 








1. The National Student Forum 
plans a unique speaking tour. 

2. The university women of 
many nations are banding 
together. 

3. The “International House” a 
step in the right direction. 

4. Women of all lands who op- 
pose war are uniting forces. 








HE National Student Forum, an 
affiliation of liberal groups in 
American colleges and univer- 
sities invited six students from 
European universities to under. 
take a speaking tour’ through 
American institutions. The — stu- 
dents are from England, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Two ‘missions’ will be 
organized, each of which starting in 
January, will visit and speak in 25 
colleges between the two coasts. The 
Forum hopes to stimulate student in- 
terest in international questions. The 
plan seems most adinirable as a 
means of overcoming the provincial- 
ism of the average American student 
group. 
The Survey, Dec, 15, ’22. 





The International Federation of 
University Women is a league of 
women whose aim is ‘‘to promote 
understanding and friendship be- 
tween the University women of the 
nations of the world, and thereby to 
further their interests and develop 
between their countries sympathy 
and mutual helpfulness.’’ Here, on 
a small scale, in a small cross sec- 
tion of humanity, a little group of 
women of some 17 different na. 
tions are today proving world friend- 
ship to be a reality, and are gaining 
from it immense enrichment and en- 
lightenment, They are banded togeth- 
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er in a determined effort to substi- 
tute mutual knowledge, sympathy and 
confidence for the ignorance, jealousy 
and suspicion that have hitherto 
characterized international relations. 
The members of this Society believe, 
and have indeed already proved it 
true, that if you get to know a per- 
son or a nation you generally find 
something to like in them, and that 
only by the knowledge which comes 
of informal meetings and straight- 
forward and sineere discussion in 
small groups, only in short by per- 
sonal relations, can divers national 
points of view be understood, mutual 
respect and liking be engendered and 
the ground prepared for the disposi- 
tion towards friendliness and co- 
operation, without which the machin- 
ery of the League of Nations is but 
an empty name. 

The International Federation was 
formed three years age by the Amer- 
ican, British and Canadian Associa- 
tions of University women federating 
together. ' At that time there were 
only six national associations in ex- 
istence. During the following two 
years 11 more were formed, and from 
messages received from China, 
Greece, Japan, Poland. South Africa 
and Switzerland we hope very short- 
ly that 6 more will join us. The 
American Association is the largest, 
with over 14,000 members. 

One of our chief practical activ. 
ities at present is the endowment of 
international fellowships and the pro- 
vision of facilities for exchange of 
University teachers and students, The 
establishment of Club houses in all 
the great cities of the world is an- 
other branch of our work, These 
are supplemented by local hospitality 
committees, so that a University 
woman travelling in any country 
shall be at once welcomed by the 
people in it of her own kind, and in- 
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abe 


troduced to those she would be spe- 
cially interested to meet. 

We are but on the threshold of 
what we believe to be a very far 
reaching movement, the results of 


which are incalculable. At present, 
it would appear that the world is 
peopled chiefly by madmen bent on 
self destruction. It is clear from 
modern research that with a com- 
paratively small increase of time, 
money: and energy devoted to it, hu- 
man life could become, from the phy- 
sical and mental point of view, so 
infinitely more wonderful and beau- 
tiful than it is today as to be scarce. 
ly recognizable. Everyone could 
have sunshine and fresh air, whole- 
some and pleasant food, change of 
scene, practically everyone could be 
healthy, strong and vigorous, and 
enjoy interesting work and happy 
leisure. But the nations cannot 
spare the time or money to follow up 
these clues, leading to physical and 
mental vigor, liberation and enrich- 
ment, for they are too busy fomenting 
quarrels and piling up armaments in 
preparation for a war which, if it 
comes, it is generally recognized 
must mean the extinction of civiliza- 
tion as we know it. Only one thing 
can prevent such a catastrophe, and 
that is the mental enlightenment 
and consequent will to peace of the 
larger proportion of the individuals 
forming the nations. 

Caroline F, E, Spurgeon, Our World, 
Dee, ’22. 





With the increasing number of 
students coming to New York from 
all over the wor'd, the question of 
housing facilities becomes dally a 
more serious matter. The Intercol- 
legiate Cosmopolitan Club, formed 
some twelve years ago by a group of 
college students, grown now to a 
membership of 730, with represent- 
atives from 68 different countries, 
has, in a measure solved the prob- 
lem. 

“International House,” the gift of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the Cos- 
mopolitan Club, now being built on 
Riverside Drive opposite Grant’s 
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Tomb, will accommodate 500 resident 
students and will be unrestricted as to 
religion, nationality, race or color. 
This building with its assembly and 
social rooms, cafeteria and gym- 
nasium, is expected to fill a long-felt 
need in the lives of strange boys and 
girls coming to study in and near 
New York, who have found it diffi- 
cult to procure living quarters near 
their study halls, The director of 
the club states: 

“The club’s purpose is to unite for mu- 
tual benefit, socially, intellectually and 
morally, students of all the schools in 
New York; to promote friendly relations 
between foreign and American students 
and to bring foreign students in contact 
with American home life. Dinners are 
given frequently at the homes of the 
club’s well-wishers, excursions are plan- 
ned to interesting places, and on ‘na- 
tional nights’ the different groups exhibit 
their music, art, manners and customs. 
International forums are also held, at 
which questions of national and interna- 
tional scope are discussed in order to 
bring about sympathetic understanding 
of the various viewpoints of the different 
groups.” 

Mr. Rockefeller, who it is said has 
been much impressed by the club’s 
service, stated in his letter of gift 
that he was glad to be identified 
with an undertaking whose ‘‘possi- 
bilities for good seem almost limit- 
less.”’ 

New York Times, Dec, 17, ’22. 





The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom has Jane 
Addams as President, with Professor 
Emily G. Balch in the International 
Office in Geneva, It aims at binding 
together women in every country who 
oppose all war and who desire to 
promote “the creation of interna- 
tional relations of mutual coopera- 
tien and good will in which all wars 
shall be impossible; the establish- 
ment of political, social and moral 
quality between men and women; the 
introduction of these principles into 
all systems of education.”’ 

This organization has sections 
functioning in 21 countries and pub- 
lishes at Geneva a weekly paper deal- 
ing with the International activities 
of women. 

Our World, Dee. ’22. 
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Bonds of Better Understanding —3 


Condensed from Our World 
William Pierson Merrill 








A great Conference of relig- 
ions, uniting Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews in bonds of helpful 
fellowship for securing lasting 
peace and good will throughout 
the world is in prospect. 








AST August a leader in the pub- 
lic life of America fresh from 
observation of conditions in 
Europe, wrote, ‘‘The real fundamental 
difficulty is a lack of good will, There 
is little feeling of brotherhood. There 
is intense and blind nationalism. I 
do not see where there is hope of 
successfully attacking the funda- 
mental problem if the church is not 
equal to some beginning.” 

The church is making such a be- 
ginning, The “World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches,” officially in- 
dorsed by many church bodies, is 
rapidly gaining power and influence. 
It is based on a simple conviction— 
that the church of Christ, in all its 
parts, and in all countries, ought to 
act as leading agent for good will 
between nations; and that it can so 
act at once. With this goes another 
conviction, that the best way to fos- 
ter the spirit of good will is to bring 
men of different races and points of 
view face to face in a common spirit 
of faith and hope and good will. 


The Conference held in Copen- 
hagen in August was an impressive 
demonstration of the widespread and 
deep feeling in the church that it 
must stand for good will between 
nations and races. About 250 men 
and women were present, strong and 
representative figures—the best of 
many denominations from 26 coun- 
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tries. Live topics were discussed in 
virile fashion, such as the rights and 
wrongs of minorities, and disarma- 
ment. Hot words were spoken; noth- 
ing was covered up or emoothed over. 
But the spirit of good will was ever 
present and prevailed as the predomi- 
nant note in the gathering. The 
French and German delegates clash- 
ed over disarmament, and it was a 
dramatic moment when a report on 
the subject was unanimously adopted, 
the leaders of the German and French 
groups standing with clasped hands. 
One felt that the spirit of Christ 
can indeed bring and hold men to- 
gether despite all their tragic differ- 
ences. 


What did the Conference accom- 
plish? It adopted strong resolutions 
on the Rights of Minorities and on 
Disarmament; voiced emphatically 
the Christian condemnation of war; 
called all Christians to be apostles of 
good will; sent greetings to the 
League of Nations, to which it refer. 
red the question of justice to op- 
pressed minorities. But the chief re- 
sults were not in word, but in fact. 
It made the men present more 
aware of the vast possibilities that 
lie in Christian fellowship, and in 
the common faith and spirit of Chris- 
tians everywhere, It confirmed the 
hope and courage of the national’ 
councils in the 26 nations which had 
part in the movement. It sent back 
to every nation a group of church 
leaders, better-informed about their 
neighbors, surer that men of other 
races and nationalities are like 
themselves with a new generosity of 
outlook, and a new determination to 
stand for good will as the practicable 
solution of the desperate state of 
world affairs. 
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It set forces in motion that may 
mean much. A Scotch minister of 
the best type, Alexander Ramsay, 
was taken from his chureh in Lon- 
don and appointed organization Sec- 
retary for Eurove, He is bringing 
about group conferences at critical 
points, Hungarian churchmen with 
Roumanian, Polish with German, and 
the like. Long strides were taken 
toward the holding, probably in 1925, 
of a Universal Conference of the 
Churches of Christ, to consider the 
common life and work of the 
churches, All Christian bodies will 
participate in that conference, except 
the Roman church. 

Leaders in the Roman Catholic 
Church have expressed warm interest 
in the proposed conference of relig- 
ions. The Board of Trustees of the 
Church ‘Peace Union is made up of 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 


(Continued from Page 654) 
By Max Nordau 

There will be no moral advance in- 
ternationally until there comes to be 
a single standard of honesty both for 
individuals and for nations. A man 
steals a gold watch, and he is put 
into prison. A nation steals a gold 
field. But who is there to put it into 
prison? In the one case the world 
calls it theft. In the other, conquest. 
You see, then, don’t you, that might 
makes right in this civilization of 
ours? In a real League of Nations 
there may be salvation. There must 
be the administration of all the goods 
of the earth in the interest of all the 
peoples of the earth—and the spirit 
that should be behind such an ad- 
ministration! 





McCall’s Megazine, Jan. ’23. 
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While the World Alliance Movement 
has been able thus far to bring into 
effective cooperation only Protestant 
and Greek forces, beginnings have 
been made of a parallel movement in 
the Catholic Church, in close touch 
with the World Alliance. 


The American delegation came back 
resolved to awaken America to her 
international duty and opportunity, to 
rouse the religious folk of this coun. 
try to dumand of the government 
immediate and fuil cooperation with 
the other nations of the world. They 
are starting a campaign which will 
soon be heard all over the country. 

It is only a beginning; but, in a 
new and hopeful sense of the old 
phrase, it is the beginning of the 
end; and the end is the reign of 
the spirit of brotherhcod. 

Our World, Jan, ’23, 


Wemen in English Elections 
By ike ful newspapers containing 

the full reports of the British 

elections reveal a number of fas- 
cinating details which eluded the 
cables: 

While only the two women who 
already held seats were elected to 
the new Parliament, the thirty-one 
women candidates this year received 
a total of 212,000 votes, or an aver- 
age of 6,000 per candidate, as 
against 58,000, or 3,000 per candi- 
date, in 1918. 

Forty-two members of the new 


Parliament are miners: seven are 
brewers; twenty.three newspaper 
owners or writers. 

Of thirty-two Jewish candidates 


eleven were returned. Six of these 
were Conservatives; Mr. Shinwell is 
the first Jewish representative of the 
labor Party to sit in Parliament. 
The Nation, Jan. 3, ’23. 
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The American Jail 


Condensed from The Atlantis Month!) 


Joseph F. Fishman 





1. The result of untrained war- 
dens. 

2. Reforms needed in our jails. 

3. The curse of idleness. 

4, The tragedy of innocent suf- 
ferers. 

5. The Michigan Board. 








(Continued from the December) 
Digest) 

NE of the chief causes of the con. 
QO ditions existing in our jails and 
prisons today is that in so many 

cases the wardens, and their subor- 
dinates, are entirely untrained for 
their positions, On the one hand, the 
new warden is surrounded by young 
persons just starting on the down- 
ward path. On the other hand, he has 
to deal with the most vicious, re- 
scurceful, and determined criminals, 
quick to take advantage of the slight- 
est opportunity to ‘‘beat the game.” 
Into this seething cauldron the new 
warden is projected, The inevitable 
reaction takes place. At the end of 
a year or two, after he has found 
that the vicious class has deceived 
and imposed upon him, the bewild- 
ered and disillusioned official entirely 
loses sight of the human element and 
looks upon every man or woman in 
his charge, whether young or old, 
convicted or unconvicted, as an ut- 
terly hopeless scoundrel, who is not 
entitled to any more consideration 
than a beast. He entirely loses sight 
of the other class—the smaller class 
it is true, but nevertheless sufficient 
in numbers many times over to jus- 
tify efforts at- reclamation. It fol- 
lows, then, as a matter of course, 
that every method of administration 
is designed, not to help the smaller 
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class, but to hold in check the more 
vicious class. 

The State of Michigan is an en- 
couraging illustration of what a state 
can do toward remedying conditions 
in its penal institutions, Michigan, 
like a very few other states, hasa 
law under which the State Board of 
Charities can condemn and close i- 
stitutions which are unfit. Michigan 
also makes a particular effort to sep- 
arate the juveniles from the older 
offenders. This Board is doing a 
splendid work in the right direction. 
But, even so, many Michigan jails are 
still dirty, out of date, and the great 
curse of idleness is still the prevail. 
ing condition. 

2. It seems very clear that, if 
we are to reduce danger to the com- 
munity and check the tremendous 
social and economic loss due to crime, 
we must first reform the jails. First 
of all, they should be kept clean. 
Every jail should have a sufficient 
number of shower baths—not tubs— 
and a sufficient amount of hot water 
at all times. Every prisoner should 
be compelled to take a bath immedi- 
ately upon his arrival, and at regu- 
lar intervals thereafter. Not five per 
cent of the jails cof the country have 
compulsory-bathing rules. If the 
prisoner is found to have vermin, he 
should be at once separated froém 
the others, and his clothes fumi- 
gated. 

Of course, the overcrowding in 
many jails should be discontinued, 
and every prisoner allowed the 
amount of cubic space which phy- 
sicians hold necessary to health. This 
is now the exception instead of the 
rule, And that the heating should 
he sufficient, and the plumbing mod- 
ern, is too obvious to require com- 
ment There should certainly be a 
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complete segregation of all prisoners 


suffering from infectious diseases. 
Every jail should have a hospital, 
Not one in 50 has it now. I should 
say that in 3,000 of the 3,500 county 
jails in this country, no effort what. 
ever is made to ascertain if a prison- 
er is diseased on his arrival, or to 
segregate him if it should be known 
that he has a contagious ailment. 
Juveniles of both sexes should be 
separated entirely from the older pris. 
oners. . . While an attempt is made 
cecasionally, -here and there, at some 
form of segregation, one important 
phase of the matter is overlooked 
nearly everywhere. This is the segre- 
gation of the convicted from those 
awaiting trial. The gross injustice to 
these subsequently preven innocent, 
of herding them in with the guilty is 
one of the outrages which the state 
perpetrates upon those of whom it ex- 
pects at all times the most upright 
conduct. Another unnecessary in- 
jury inflicted upon the untried is the 
practice of compelling them to re- 
main in jail for a long time, awaiting 
trial. It is not at all unusual to al- 
low them to remain in jail for one, 


two, three, or four months, some- 
times much longer. 
The prisoner should be. given 


some exercise daily, and some kind of 
recreation once a week. Confinement 
in a penal institution is sufficient 
punishment. Neither the commun. 
ity nor the prisoner is helped by the 
addition of mental torpor and phy- 
sical inertia to undermine health 
and character. At Jeast, reading mat- 
ter could be supplied. This would 
be a very good way to give the pris- 
oner something to think about other 
than the vainglorious tales of crime 
related by his associates. 

I have. personally known Federal 
judges to be swept off their feet with 
astonishment when told of conditions 
existing in jails to which for many 
years they had been sentencing pris- 
oners. Every judge should visit, at 
unexpected times, each institution to 
which he sends prisoners, 

By all means abolish the fee sys- 
tem of feeding prisoners. No official 
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should be allowed to receive one cent 
of profit from such feeding. 

3. But far more disastrous to the 
prisoners and to society than all the 
evils discussed above, is the curse 
of idleness. There are at all times 
from 200,000 to 300,000 prisoners 
in the jails of the United States— 
kept in utter and complete idleness. 
The economic loss to the individual 
and to the state, the mental and 
physical stagnation, and the moral 
pollution which inevitably follow in 
the wake of the man who has nothing 
to do, daily take their relentless toll 
in the jails. Work ef any kind should 
carry with it a system of reasonable 
compensation for the _ prisoners. 
Determined though a man may be to 
lead a straight life, it takes but a 
day or two of hunger to bring him 
to a mental state cf se!f-justification, 
which is the first step to crime. To 
turn a man out penniless in summer 
is bad enough; in winter, it is crimi- 
nal. <A prisoner should be able to 
accumulate in two or three months a 
sufficient amount of money to float 
himself when he gets out, until he 
is able to obtain some work to do. 

Not the least of the just criti- 
cisms of our penal system is that 
the dependents of a prisoner suffer 
during his confinement more than he 
does. I believe some of this distress 
caused the innocent could be relieved 
in part, by turning over to such de- 
pendents a portion, if not all, of the 
money which the prisoner earns. And 
unquestionably a prisoner who is sub- 
sequently acquitted should receive a 
greater compensation than one who 
is convicted. At present, a man held 
in jail for months and then acquitted 
gets no compensation of any kind, 
although his imprisonment may have 
cost him many hundreds of dollars 
through unemployment, 

One of the basic necessities for 
maintaining the jails in proper con- 
dition is their regular inspection by 
some competent authority, with the 
legal power to make necessary 
changes. A law similar to that which 
empowers the Michigan Board should 
be enacted in every state, 
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“Every Day, in Every Way” 


Condensed from National Brain Power Monthly 


Wainwright Evans 











The Editors hold no brief for 
Coueism, but believe this article 
will be found of interest. 








’ S it not possible that science, delv- 
l ing as it does deeper and deeper 
into what might be called the 
mechanisms of the spiritual life, will 
before long discover a definite meth- 
od in psychology by means of which 
self-mastery might scientifically and cer- 
tainly be attained not by a few excep- 
tional persons here and there, but by the 
vast majority of our race? 


One scientist, Dr. Emile Coué, is 
making that very claim, The sim- 
plicity of his method is almost shock- 
ing. In fact that is the thing which 
fails to put it across in the minds of 
many persons who demand a certain 
amount of black magic in their lives. 
It consists, principally, in the repe- 
tition of a ten-word formula 40 times 
a day. It is very much like the spell 
which, as children, we used to shout 
over and over again at the indifferent 
lady bug perched on our hand: 
“Lady Bug, Lady Bug, fly away 
home; your house is afire and your 
children alone.’ You will remem- 
ber that all one had to do was to 
keep it up long enough, and in time 
the Lady Bug would spread her 
wings and depart. 


We didn’t say the old ryhme with 
any effort to use our wills, or with 
any mental concentration on its 
meaning. And it is in the same frame 
of mind, making oneself ‘‘as a little 
child’? that one is to repeat the ten- 
word formula, “Every day, in every 
way, I am getting better and better.” 
The use of that formula has resulted 
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in many thousands of cures of many 
kinds of physical and mental ail- 
ments, when it is practised in the 
manner prescribed by Coué. Coué is 
a French psychologist whose name is 
today a househoid word in England 
and France, and is rapidly becoming 
so in the United States since the 
publication here of his book, “Self- 
Mastery Through Conscious Auto- 
Suggestion.”’ 


Emile Coué has for many years 
been a specialist in the use of gug- 
gestive therapeutics at Nancy, France, 
For many years his technique hag re- 
volved around the daily use of the 
formula quoted, and long use of it 
proves beyond question that anybody 
can obtain results from it by using 
it strictly in accordance with instruc. 
tions. The method is this: Just be- 
fore rising in the morning, and im- 
mediately after going to bed at night, 
repeat the formula 20 times, moping 
your lips. In order that the count- 


_ing may be done automatically, have 


a piece of string with 20 knots ig it. 
Repeat the formula in a kind of 
monotonous singsong, the way ghil- 
dren repeat nursery rhymes, with no 
concentrated thought on the m@an- 
ing., Above all, put yourself into a 
mental condition of as much faith 
and confidence «as possible, Don’t 
worry if your degree of confidence 
is not so great at first as it might 
be. <A little faith, if you have it 
“even as a grain of mustard seed,” 
goes a long way. Christ knew what 
he was about when he prescribed 
faith. 


Furthermore, if at any time you 
find yourself either in physical or 
mental distress, et once affirm to 
yourself that you will not consciously 
contribute to it—that you are going 
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to make it disappear. Then shut 
your eyes, withdraw yourself from 
your surroundings, pass your hand 


over the place of pain if the trouble 
be physical, or over your forehead if 
it be mental, and repeat rapidly, for 
as long a time as may be necessary, 
“It is going, it is going, going, go- 
ing—”’ etc. The repetition must be 
very rapid, and must be made with 
a movement of the lips. Coué states 
that with a little practice this will 
cause the distress to leave you in 
20 to 25 seconds. Don’t forget that 
there must be no effort at practicing 
auto-suggestion, no exertion of the 
will, and no laborious concentration 
of the mind. Remember the Lady 
Bug. Just say Coué’s little rhyme 
with trust, enjoyment, and ease, and 
the results will amaze you. Don't 
watch the Unconscious: let it alone, 
You have sowed the seed; don’t ex- 
pose it to see if it is growing. You 
will kill it if you do. Don’t make 
negative suggestions. In a condition 
of anger, for example, don’t affirm 
the passing of your anger, affirm the 


feeling of sympathy, patience, and 
good humor. 
Is it reasonable to believe that 


the Imagination, once put in motion, 
can work such miracles? Every- 
body admits that the Imagination 
plays a tremendous part in life. We 
know that there is something within 
us which can make a man faint at 
the sight of blood, can make the 
heart pound madly in a moment of 


excitement or fear, can exhaust the 
energies of a body in a moment of 
anger, can turn one dizzy in high 


places, and can banish a headache in 
a moment of pleased absorption. But 
people in general haven't the faint- 
est conception of how boundiess, how 
limitless are the power and influence 


of the Imagination, And it is of cap- 
ital importance to note that Coué 
uses the terms Subconscious and 
Imagination as synonymous. The 


Subconscious is a vast unexplored re- 
gion in which resides the mystery of 
Life itself. It is the storehouse of 
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memory, and is apparently incapable 


of forgetting anything; it is opera- 
tive in telepathy; it is the determiner 
of our moods; it is the seat of the 
emotional life. Further, it is the 
supervisor of our physical functions, 
being in absolute control of the di- 
gestion, assimilation, circulation of 
the blood, the action of the lungs, liv- 
er and kidneys, and the activities of 
enormously important glands. In 
short, it is You! And the objective 
mind is merely its servant. What a 
man's Imagination believes and accepts 
is, so far as he is concerned, the truth. 


\gainst it the Will doesn’t stand a 
show. 

Observe, for example, that if a man 
lays a 12-inch plank, 30 feet long, upon 


the ground, anybody can walk from 
one end to the other of it without step- 
ing over the edge. But who could 
waik it if it were lifted to the height of 
a cathedral? In 


spite of every effort 
of the will, one could not go forward 
without falling The explanation is 
that in one case you imagine that you 


can walk the length of the plank, and 
that in the other case you imagine that 
you can't. So long as you continue to 
imagine you can’t your will is power- 


ess to enable you to do it. You ple- 
ture in your mind that you are going 
to fall; and the only result of an effort 
of will under such conditions is to in 
tensify the picture painted by the Imagi 
nation. This is the Law of Reversed 
kK fttort 

We are never free from Auto-sug- 


gzestion—it 
applying it 


is always operative; we are 
every minute of our lives. 


And the trouble is that it is Spontan- 
eous Auto-suggestion instead of Con- 
scious Auto-suggestion, We make 


haphazard and irrational use of a force 


which we might just as well use ra- 
tionally, and to our incalculable gain. 
It will now be clear why Coue is in- 
sistent that in the use of Conscious 
Auto-suggestion, there must be no ef- 
fort-——for effort involves a use of the 
Will, calls into mind the critical, doubt- 
ing faculties of the mind, and results 
in the operation of the Law of Re- 
versed kffort. A mechanical repeti- 
tion, with a movement of the lips, will 
take automatic effect because there 
will be no opposite suggestion present 
to controvert it. 

By so pleasant a discipline may a 
man build himself a character. Per- 
haps, suggests Coue, some might pre- 


fer the formula, “Every day, in every 
way, by the help of God, I am getting 
better and better.” But whatever you 
do, don't forget that it must be “as a 
le child’; and don’t forget the Lady 
Pug 


Nat. B. Pow., J. ’23. 
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Double Lives That are Led 


Condensed from The American Magazine 


AM beginning to suspect that ev- 

ery suburbanite leads a double 

life. I have week ended with many 
of them, and I kriow. Especially I 
have in mind Jim Waverly, star sales- 
man of an important company, a big, 
jovial human being with a laugh 
like the exhaust of an automobile, 
and a fund of comic stories which 
Al Jolson might envy. There are 
fifty concerns that have given him 
their business for years just because 
of the joy that he ecarries with him 
into their offices. 

Recently I spent a week-end with 
him, An attractive little woman, 
with a couple of bounding young- 
sters, was waiting for us in a car. 
Jim kissed his wife perfunctorily, 
asked the boys if he hadn't told them 
a hundred times to keep their feet 
off the upholstery, and took his place 
at the wheel. A sudden frown gath- 
ered between his eyes. He pointed to 


the hood and looked accusingly at 
his wife. 
“That big scratch wasn’t there this 


morning,” he said; “how did it come?” 

“I was just going to tell you, Jim,” 
she answered, nervously. “The baby 
climbed up there. I came out of the 
back door and there he was. I though. 
surely he was going to fall; it scared 
me 'most to death, but I got him just 
in time.” 

“It’s funny to 
folks around the 


me that with all the 
house to watch him 
you can’t keep the kid off this car,” 
Jimmy responded, : 

With which genial little comment 
the week-end started. It continued 
just like that all day Sunday; and 
all Sunday evening. The sun was 
flooding the house the next morn. 
ing, but there was no sunshine in 
Jim’s soul at the breakfast table. He 
grumbled about the coffee. 

“Three women in the house,” he 
sputtered, “with nothing to do all day 
but to learn how to make good coffee; 
and they can’t learn.” : 

I maintained a discreet silence. 
When Mrs. Waverly had told me 
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how she had enjoyed my visit (which 
couldn’t have been very true), and 
I had told her how glad I was I had 
come (which wasn’t true at all), and 
Jim had given her a little husbandly 
peck on the cheek, we climbed on 
board the smoker, And immediately 
the change began 


“Hello, Jim,” cried three commuters, 
in unison. “How’s the gentlemanly Boot- 


legger,” echoed another. Jim Broke 
forth into one of his famous lagghs 
and we made our way to a seat, shaking 


hands and exchanging pleasantries all 


the way. The Jim of Mixenhurst’ was 
gone; the Jim of Business had re- 
turned, 


Jim takes an awful lot of pains 
to sell himself to every two-by-four 
jobber on his list; he makes every 
customer think that he is the gPeat- 
est fellow in the world; but he has 
never made the slightest effort to 
sell himself to his wife. 


Being a salesman I would say that 
‘“‘marriage is like life in this—that it 
is one long, glorious job of selling.”’ 
We are all salesmen. The goods we 
sell are our own characters and abil- 
ities and personalities. And the trou- 
ble with lots of men is that they 
sell a very superior quality of these 
goods in the office, and a very in- 
inferior quality at home. 

The good salesman often umder- 
praises his goods; he lets the mer- 
chant discover some points of 
strength for himself. At home he ap- 
plies the same pysechology. He makes 
it a point to exceed his wife’s expecta- 
tions now and then; to give her a 
fresh and unexpected vision of him, 
Finally, the wise salesman knows that 
a sale is only begun when the order 
is signed—that to keep the customer 
sold is much harder. This is the 
most important principle of selling; 
and wives fail to appreciate it fully 
as much as husbands. 

American, Jan. ’23. 
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Indecision—the Worst of Habits. 


NDECISION is nothing more than 
a vice, like drunkenness, drug- 
taking, or drumming with your 

fingers. It is simply a bad rut into 
which people fall, and ruts are as 
fatal to human beings as they are 
to automobiles. 


A marked and almost invariable 
characteristic of the efficient man is 
the habit of decision, You can tell 
an efficient man by his desk. I called 
on Paul Dupuy, who owns and man. 
ages ‘“‘Le Petit Parisien,’ the Paris 
newspaper of enormous circulation. 
There were three or four papers on 
the table. He picked them up, called 
a clerk and disposed of them before 
he left, leaving his desk clean; and 
said, “I do not like to go away leav- 
ing anything undone,”’ That remark 
may contain a hint of one reason for 
his success. 


Quite different was the desk of an 
actuary in a life insurance company. 
It was piled a foot deep with all 
kinds of papers, and it took him ten 
minutes to discover that he could 
not find the paper he was looking 
for. I was not surprised when I 
heard later that this official had died 
of softening of the brain. 

You can also tell the character of 
a woman by looking at her house— 
at least whether she has the golden 
habit of decision. Of course every 
house gets cluttered once in a while 
and at certain times of the day; but 
the point is that the houses of some 
women stay cluttered because their 
souls are cluttered. 


It is a good thing to go through 
your catch-all every so often and 
clean up. Junk accumulates from the 
habit of indecision. The reason the 
top bureau drawer looks like a Kan- 
sas town after a cyclone is because 
you could not make up your mind 
what to do with this, that or the 
other, and so just put it there for 
the present. 

Decisiveness is a characteristic of 
mastery. The noticeable thing about 
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any master’s work is the sureness of 
his touch. Yet there are people who 
take a vacuous pride in indecision. 
Lucille, for instance, just never an- 
swers her letters; she can’t get 
around to it. She’s too busy being 
temperamental. And Hortense has 
commenced at least six diaries, and 
managed to keep them up for a doz- 
en days each. She could never form 
the decisive habit of attending to it 
regularly, And charming Eva is al- 
ways late. The reasons of her late- 
ness are many, but the greatest com- 
mon divisor of them all is indecision. 
She could not decide when to start 
getting ready; she could not decide 
what to wear, 


The reason we fall into indecision 
so easily is that decision involves 
thinking which consists of weighing 
probabilities. People hate to do that. 
Nobody can tell exactly what is best 
nor exactly what is right. All we 
can do is to weigh the evidence on 
cne side and the other, and see 
which is heavier. Most of us hate 
to decide things, because we are not 
certain. The decisive man has the 
advantage over the indecisive, not in 
the fact that he is always right but 
in the fact that he can be depended 
upon as they say in the street, to 
“get action.” 


Contentment is what we are all after. 
And contentment is almost entirely a 
matter of good habits, and among all 
the good habits the habit of decisiveness 
is chief. Even in love, most of the trag- 
edies arise not from too much passion 
but from indeciseness of passion. Most 
people suffer, not because they want too 
much but because they do not know 
what they want. Indecision is a form 
of weakness, and the greater portion of 
the tears and heartbreak of this world 
come upon us a result of the sins of 
weakness. 


Indecision has its root in fear, and 
fear is the fundamental sin. There are 
many things we may have to be; but we 
do not have to be afraid. There are few 
better rules of life than the three that 
come down to us from an early English 
poet: “Be bold, Be bold, and everywhere, 
Be bold.” 


Dr. Frank Crane in The American, 
Jan, ’23. 
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The Romance and History of Perfume 


Condensed from The Mentor 


Frederic S. Mason, B.Sc., Ph.G. 








1. Centuries B. C. women coated 
themselves with cypress-cedar 
paste. 

Multi-scented Roman nobles. 
How France became the per- 
fume centre. 

Process of making perfume. 
The brain pigeonholes smells 
as visual impressions. 
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ODAY, when perfume is _ re- 
garded as purely a feminine 
accessory, is is surprising to 

learn that the Emperor Napol- 
eon bathed his head and _ shoul. 
cers in eau de cologne, in prepara- 
tion for the rigors of campaigning. 
Yet Napoleon’s toilette occasioned lit- 
tle surprise in his day; it was simple 
ecmpared with that of some other 
kings, The Roman rulers, for in- 
stance, were prodigal in their per- 
fuming. Since the beginning of his- 
tory man has known that odor ex- 
erts a powerful influence upon his 
nervous system, and with the first 
craving for luxury has turned in- 
stinctively to perfume. Men have a 
keener sense of smell than women. 
This may explain, In part, why to- 
day men do not like the strone: 
perfumes preferred by most women. 
At any rate, women have always per- 
fumed themselves, and centuries be. 
fore the Christian era even the bar- 
barous Scythian women were making 
a paste of cypress, cedar, and incense- 
tree wood, which they coated them- 
selves with One day and removed the 
next, leaving the body clean and 
fragrant. 


The earliest perfumes were the 
dry, resinous gums of fragrant trees 
—myrrh and frankincense. These 
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were generally used as incense; the 
very word ‘perfume’ comes from 
per (meaning “by” or “through’’) 
and fumare (meaning to smoke). To 
this day the desert women of Arabia 
perfume themselves in the anefent 
manner, by sitting near, or actually 
in, the smoke of a pan or slow fire 
of burning aromatic spices. Two 
thousand years before Christ the an- 
cestors of these women were cafry- 
ing on a brisk trade in perfumes 
with Egypt, then the mistress of the 
world. 

2. By the time Greece had assumed 
control of the known world, flower 
fragrances had been added to men’s 
store of perfumes. The iris, fose, 
crocus, and violet became popular. 
The Greeks also drew on aromatic 
plants. Thyme and marjoram Were 
favorites. With the Roman conquest 
came a greater knowledge of per- 
fumery, and the nobles had a differ- 
ent scent for the different parts of 
the body: mint for the arms, palm 
oil for the jaws and heart, marjoram 
for the eyebrows and hair, ground 
ivy essence for the knees and back. 
A guild of perfumers arose, and a 
whole street in Capua, one of the 
most important seaports, was given 
over to them. Caligula, the builder 
of baths, drenched himself in per- 
fume. Nero spent the equivalent of 
$200,000 on roses for one festival. 
Shakespeare has Clecpatra sailing 
down the River Cydnus to meet Mark 
Anthony in a barge with sails ‘‘so 
perfumed that the winds were love- 
sick with them.” 

The Dark Ages of history were 
the dark ages of perfume. The 
pampered Roman noble, rosy and 
glistening from the bath, fragrant 
with a dozen perfumes, gave way to 
the shaggy medieval warrior, who 
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bathed 
tapers and incense were used in the 
churches, but perfuming flourished 


but accidentally. Scented 


only among the Orientals. Frag- 
rance and happiness became closely 
associated in the Mohammedan mind. 

3. The Crusades brovght perfume 


back to Europe. Thousands’ of 
knights returned from the Holy 
Land with rare Eastern gifts for 


their ladies, among them perfumes. 
But experiments had to be made in 
secret; a discoverer in those days 
stood in danger of being burned as 
a witch, 

Perfuming had its rebirth in the 
Renaissance. When 14-year-old 
Catherine de Medici went to France 
to marry the Duke of Orleans, a 
Florentine perfumer was in her train. 
He established a shop in Paris, the 
pioneer in what has grown to be a 
huge industry. For years Italy led 
in perfuming. The kings of France, 
however, drew the Italian masters 
to Paris with concessions and patron- 
age, and soon France was started on 
its way to supremacy. Flower 





yon East Indian herbs, 


farms were established regions 
of favorable climate. 

4. At Grasse, France, two score par- 
fumeries concentrate the scent of 
countless flowers. From December 
until March the parfumeries work 
sandalwood, 
rosewood, and other non-floral raw 
materials. In March, work begins 
on the fresh flowers Flowers for 
perfume are picked at the hour 
when their scent is strongest. The 
rose is gathered as soon as opened; 
the carnation after three hours’ ex- 


in 


‘ 





ately after sunrise. In one parfum- 
erie alone, in one year, the following 
flowers were used: 2,400 tons of 
roses, 1,750 tons of orange blossoms, 
122 tons of violets, 220 tons of jas- 
mine, 70 tons of tuberoses, 15 tons of 
jonquils, Eleven tons of roses— 
about 3,000,000 blossoms—are_ re- 
quired to make one pound of attar 
of roses. 

Most flowers will not yield their 
fragrance to the distiller, so pro. 
cesses of maceration and inflowering 
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peter « to the sun; jasmine immedi- 





have been developed. Housewives 
are familiar with butter’s tendency 
to pick up every stray odor in the 
icebox. In maceration, the fragrant 
parts of the flowers are slowly mixed 
in huge vats of melted fat. When ex- 
hausted of odor, the flowers are 
drained off, and fresh ones added. In 
inflowering, plates of fat-coated glass 
are covered with petals. The flow- 
ers are renewed twice a day, some- 
times for months, until the fat has 


reached the desired strength. The 
fat is melted from the glass and 
treated with alcohol. 


Much is written on the subject of 
perfume and ‘‘personality,”’ and in 
the larger cities there are specialists 
that undertake to fit their clients 
with fragrance as a costumer fits 
them with clothes. In this age, 
type, complexion, and other charac- 
teristics are the determining factors. 
But nature seldom makes mistakes, 
and women had best rely upon in- 
stinect to guide them in their choice. 

5. The nerves governing the sense of 
smell are not situated in the nasal 
passages, but in a sensitive mem- 
brane, about the size of a dime, high 
over each nostril. Olfactory nerves 
terminating in tbis membrane re- 
ceive the sense impression and con. 
duct it to the brain. So far as 
physiologists have been able to de- 
termine, smells are pigeonholed in 
the brain as visual impressions. Each 
smell carries associations good or 
bad, and these associated images are 
brought forth by the brain when par- 
ticular nerves are excited. 

Few realize that the lure of affin- 
ity is intimately connected with 
odor; yet man has inherited from 
remote and uncultured ancestors ol- 
factory memories of experiences that 
react on him in much the same man- 
ner as what we call instinct in ani- 
mals. Were we familiar with the 
early history of mankind, we should 
be shocked probably to find to what 
an incredible extent perception and 
reasoning were influenced by the 
sense of smell, which still occupies s0 
largely the mental processes of the 
lower animals. 
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Straws 


Ideas Suggesting Interesting Possibilities of Wider Development 








1. Simplified practice, and what 
it means to consumer and 
manufacturer. 

2. One method of instilling re- 
spect for law. 

3. Steinach’s results in rejuven- 
ating animals and human be- 
ings. 








NCE there were 150 different 
styles of electric-lamp sockets. 
In buying a new bulb it was 
almost necessary to take your 
socket and carry it to the store, to be 
fitted with a bulb. Today a lamp 
bought anywhere fits a socket bought 
anywhere else. Not alone has the con- 
sumer been vastly convenienced by 
the elimination of useless variation; a 
heavy saving in manufacturing costs 
and a huge reduction of capital tied 
up in dead stock has meant a sub- 
stantial saving, as well-—for the con. 
sumer and for the nation as a whole. 
Manufacturers of paving brick felt 
that they had to have 66 varieties. 
This presented a preblem for the 
highway engineer when writing his 
specifications for brick pavement, By 
egreement this variety was reduced to 
7, and the possibilities are good for 
getting it down to one standard size. . 
Beds have. been made in hundreds 
of styles, ana it is often a real prob- 
lem to find springs and mattresses 
to fit. By a unanimous agreement of 
all concerned, we have now one stand- 
ard length, and four standard widths 
for beds, thus permitting the spring 
end mattress makers to produce their 
goods in sizes that will fit. The 
blanket manufacturers, in turn, have 
been able to cut down their losses 
from too many diferent sizes. 
Have you ever noticed the tre- 
mendous variety of things for sale 
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in a hardware store? Consider for a 
moment that three manufacturers 
show in their catalogs 34 different 
types of single-bit axes. Each type 
is offered in 1 to 4 grades, 5 to 19 
sizes, 1 to 11 finishes, and 1 to 35 
brands. It is an easy problem in 
arithmetic to deduce that the maxi- 
mum available variety in this article 
is 34x4x19x11x35—994,840. Nearly 
a million different models, grades, 
sizes, finishes, and brands! 


Men like to talk about the absgurd- 
ity of styles in women’s clothes, and 
hats, and shoes. But, if the women 
knew the truth about the styles or 
varieties existing in many of the ar- 
ticles used by their husbands, there 
weuld be fewer cartoons drawn de- 
picting husbands fainting at the sight 
of the milliner’s bill. The cost of 
tools, lumber, paint, refrigerators, 
groceries, and numerous other items 
are much higher than necessary be- 
cause of the great diversity of Kind, 
model, and size in which each ig of- 
fered for sale. 


This unnecessary duplication ig an 
economic waste. Any retailer can 
tell you what goods sell best, What 
size package is most popular. The 
slow-moving lines represent a handi- 
cap Which must be absorbed om the 
prices charged for the goods that 
move more rapidly. Jobbers and 
manufacturers have identically the 
same problem, and their losseg are 
passed along in the prices they charge 
their customers, The final purchaser 
being at the end of the line pays 
these ‘‘waste-premiums,” and then 
wonders why the cost of living is 
so high. 

Standardized goods sell the year 
round—manufacturers produce them 
curing dull seasons for stock, know- 
ing they will be sold eventually. The 
Division of Simplified Practice of the 
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Department of Commerce is organ. 
ized to help American industries re. 
duce the wastes of over-diversifica- 
tion. 

Scientific American, Jan, ’23, 


~_-—— 





2. Detroit has a judge by the name 
of Charles L. Bartlett, who appears to 
have some common sense and knowl- 
edge of human nature. Some motor- 
car drivers were before him, recently, 

~” convicted of speeding. Before pass- 
ing sentence, he bundled them all into 
7 8 patrol.wagon, took them to a hospi- 
1 ‘pital, and made them view some 
|| ‘casualties caused by recklessness and 
al » fast driving. Again, when another 
‘batch of seven came before him, he 
i. ‘took them to the county morgue and 
z xhibited to them the bodies of three 
B| ersons who had been killed by mo- 
®.. (ttcr-cars. Judge Bartlett seems to 
’ ave some idea of the nature of law; 
@ seems to know that the law can 
o little unless in co-operation with 
he reason and conscience of man- 
ind, and he goes very sensibly about 
ecuring that co-operation. We feel 
pretty sure that those speeders paid 
he fines and served their sentences 
. with an entirely different conscience 
-» ‘than if he had not put them through 
\ * hat enlightening experience. Respect 
4 or law will revive as soon as Judge 
: artlett’s method is made general. 
eters are apt to respect any law 
that can be made to engage their 
Teason and conscience. 
The Freeman, Dec. 6, ’22. 


! 









3. Scientists are the greatest of all 
skeptics. And when a scientist hits 
wbpon an idea that has been baffling 
the world since Adam’s birthday, and 
_ Waintains that he has discovered a 

way to restore vitality to old and 
: prematurely old persons, the entire 
scientific world-ridicules a man whose 
decades of research work ought to 
enjoy at least a scientific reception. 
No modern scientist has been so ridi- 
culed and punned against in the press 
as Professor Steinach. However, his 
experiments on rats and guinea pigs, 
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which resulted in making old animals 
of both sexes fertile, uie authentic, 


Fortified with innumerable successes 
in this field, he has applied his opera- 
tions to human beings who have be- 
come old before their time, At the 
present time, the Steinach operation is 
being performed in many parts of Eu- 
rope and America. Certainly, the oper- 
ation has restored the power of work 
to many men who had never hoped to 
work again. Many men who have be- 
come prematurely old have been re- 
stored to a vigorous middle age. The 
discovery does not mean that we shall 
never have to grow old; but it does 
mean that unnatural old age can be a'- 
leviated. It is a disease, and Steinach 
believes he has found a way to cure it. 


The effect of the Steinach operation 
on human beings is not as rapid or as 


pronounced, in most cases, as upon 
animals. In the case of persons, it is 
too soon to measure the value of the 
operation. Man is so much more com- 


plex a psychic creature than the small- 
er animals that causes other than 
merely chemical ones exercise greater 
influence upon him, In the field of larger 
animals, several operations have been 
performed, the success of which sug- 
gests an economic application of the 
Steinach operation, Several famous 
horses, used only for breeding purposes, 
have undergone the Steinach treat- 
ment and have had their reproductive 
function restored. The operation has 
also been used by sheep breeders with 
success. 


Professor Steinach’s researches are 
based on the idea that old age and 
premature old age are nothing more 
than a change in the chemical secre- 
tions of the ductless glands. It has 
been firmly established that these 
glands and their secretions affect the 
growth and vigor of the body and of 
the mind. These glands weaken witk 
age. Professor Steinach sought some 
way to utilize the life-giving fluid of 
the reproductive organs to stimulate 
the other ductless glands. His first 
discovery was that it was possible to 
segregate the two functions of the re- 
productive glands, that of producing 
seed and that of supplying vital fluid. 
His now famous operation on a rat con- 
sists merely of eutstns the seminal cord 
on one side and binding the loose ends 
firmly. The testicle, thus separated 
from the testes, remains in its normal 
position. What happens is that on one 
side, the little seminal canals shrink 
and leave interstitial spaces. These are 
now filled out by arapid enlargement of 
the cells that create the nel 5 page | 
fluid and which begin to produce flui 
at the youthful rate. This is absorbed 
in the blood stream, and eventually in- 
vigorates the other glands in the body, 
= teed the remaining reproductive 
gland. 


Scientific American, Jan. ’23. 
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Do the Jews Dominate American 
Finance? 


Condensed from The World’s Work 
Burton J. Hendrick 








1. Jewish individualism seen in 
religion, politics, labor. 

2 Is the Jew mentally superior? 
3. The Jew lacks the creative 
and organizing faculties. 

4. Jewish “domination” of 

American enterprise. 
5. A significant fact regarding 
our Jewish population. 








T is most astounding with what 

seriousness many people believe 

that it is the ambition of the Jew- 
ish race to “dominate” the United 
States—that this is the ultimate chap- 
ter in a widespread Jewish plot to 
conquer modern civilization, to de- 
stroy its Christian quality, to heap up 
its accumulated riches all to the glory 
of Israel. For such a quality involves 
a quality which the anti-Semitic 
writers themselves have always de- 
nied the Jews. If there is one thing 
that the Jews have proved in their 
age-long wandering over the face of 
the earth, it is that they lack the 
power of cooperation. They occupy 
their present isolated position, not 
because they have been persecuted by 
the Christians, but because they lack 
that aptitude for coherence and or- 
ganization whose ultimate expression 
is nationality. This fact explains 
why the Jews lost their standing as 
a nation and why they have never 
regained it. Why did Jerusalem suc- 
cumb? Because the Jews themselves 
were divided. While the siege was 
going on, and all the resources of the 
Jews were needed to resist the forces 
of Titus, three factions within the 
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city were engaged in riots, 
sacring one another in most terrible 
fashion. And to this day the more 
conspicuous trait of the Jew is an in- 
tense individualism. Each man is an 
entity in himself; the faculty of asgo- 
ciation, even in matters that concern 
his own race and religion, does not 
appear to be a Hebraic quality. — 

This complaint constantly runs 
through the Jewish literature. The 
difficulty of making their people co- 
operate for Jewish ends is the perpet- 
ual despair of the leaders of the race. 
Each of the 700 or 800 synagogues in 
Greater New York has absolutely no 
relation with the others. The Jewish 
religion is the only one in the United 
States which exists without an or- 
ganization; there are no Jewish bish- 
ops, or presbyters, or conferences, All 
attempts to create a functionary who 
would have a kind of supervision over 
all the Jewish congregations have 
failed. In politics the same condition 
prevails. There is no such thing as 
the ‘Jewish vote’; Jews notoriously 
vote independently—be it said to their 
credit; a Jewish district that goes 
Republican this year may go Demo- 
cratic the next. If the Jews of New 
York acted as a political unit, they 
could easily control the city. Though 
they are far more numerous than 
the Irish, there are only 5 or 6 Jewish 
district leaders out of 32 in Tam- 
many Hall; the Irish still control this 
organization. The Jews cannot be 
depended on to vote even for mem- 
bers of their own race; they could 
easily have elected Morris Hillquit 
mayor in 1917; instead, the masses 
supported John F. Hylan. 


mas- 
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The Jewish labor leaders are always 
complaining of the unresponsiveness 
of their people. At times of crisis, 
they do engage in great strikes; yet 
they hold their allegiance lightly and 
backslide as soon as the particular 
strike is over. They are most unde- 
pendable as dues payers. The ex- 
planation is that trade unionism de- 
mands organization. It is just as 
significant that it is difficult to sell 
stocks and bonds in the New York 
Jewish quarter. Stocks and _ bonds 
imply joint ownership, and coopera- 
tion, whereas the Jewish conception 
of property is individualistic. Dia- 
monds he can carry in his pocket, a 
tenement house or a_ small shop 
he can own and manage; but the mere 
possession of a scrap of paper that 
makes the Jew a partner with several 
thousand others, in a_ steel mill, a 
great factory, or railroad which he 
never sees, and which he cannot man- 
age exclusively, fails to arouse his 
interest. 


2. Another point which must be 
subjected to analysis is the prevalent 
belief in the superioritv of the Jew- 
ish mind. In the arts that make up 
what we call modern civilization it is 
not at all clear that the Jews have 
reached a higher level than the Euro- 
pean races. In the several phases of 
progress the Jews have shown talent 
of a high order; it is conspicuously 


' true that in practically none of them 


have they demonstrated pre-eminent 
genius. Nor it is any sufficient an- 
swer to point to the comparatively 
small number of Jews, for one of the 
most certain teachings of history is 
that the genius of a peopie, and the 
proportion of great men it produces, 
has no relation to its numbers. The 
genius of the English people had its 
finest flowering in the days of Fliza- 
beth, when the population of the little 
island was less than two million. The 
genius of the Greeks reached its most 
eloquent expression in the days of 
Pericles when the population was only 
a few hundred thousand. 


3. It seems fair to say that the 
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Jewish mind lacks two qualities—the 
creative faculty and the ability to or- 
ganize or to cooperate. These facts 
are of the utmost consequence, for 
these are the qualities in which 
Americans, at least in their industrial 
and economic development, are pre- 
eminent. Individualism passed out of 
American enterprise a generation ago. 
Even the co-partnership ceased to be 
important soon after the Civil War. 
The stock company and the corpora- 
tion succeeded it; then came the trust, 
the combination of subsidiary cor- 
porations, with its hundreds of mil- 
lions of securities, its great board of 
directors, its highly efficient and spe- 
cialized executive staffs. The story of 
American enterprise brings into strix- 
ing emphasis the fact that above all 
s demanded the quality of team play; 
that solitary individualistic underta- 
kings make little progress. 

American enterprise also possessed 
another quality; it has been pre-emi- 
nently creative. The development of 
the American telephone from a mere 
mechanical top into an agency that 
reaches practically every American 
home; the concentration of a thousand 
agencies, manufacturing, technical, 
executive, under a single head, for 
the accomplishment of this one pur- 
pose; this kind of an achievement is 
something new in the history of the 
human race; it represents the crea- 
tive faculty working in an entirely 
new field. The story of steel—the 
thousands of new uses to which it has 
been put—enforces the same point. 
Until the invention of American farm 
machinery, agricultural methods had 
changed little from the days of the 
Babylonians; today, Americans have 
carried farm machinery into every 
corner of the world. This is creative 
genius applied to industry. The 
transformation of the automobile 
into an article of comfort and neces- 
sitv of the everyday citizen, clearly 
belongs in the same class. 

It at once becomes apparent that 
the Russian Jew, in transferring him- 
self to the United States, came into 
contact with a kind of competition 
which he had never before encoun- 
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tered in his more than 2,000 years of 
wanderings. He came from a country 
where trade and industry had for cen- 
turies been looked down upon as de- 
grading occupations, unworthy of 
gentlemen. His old home had pro- 
gressed not far beyond the mediaeval 
stage; 90 per cent of its population 
were ignorant, illiterate peasants en- 
gaged in agriculture; in his new home 
education was universal; equality of 
opportunity was almost the national 
religion; the industrial centres con- 
tained a great artisan class famous 
for their skill and their energy. The 
Jew was to pit himself against a 
higher type of mind than had for cen- 
turies tested his qualities. When it 
comes to shrewd trading the Yankee 
is no despicable antagonist. Before 
he is anything else he is a business 
man, and, at a matching of business 
talents, even so capable a person as 
a Jew needs to sharpen his wits. 


4. It is therefore perhaps not sur- 
prising that the Jew has made no 
astonishing economic progress in this 
country. Probably this statement will 
at once cause a general demurrer. Yet 
the so-called “dominance” of the Jew 
is perhaps the strangest illusion 
abroad at the present time. The ac- 
tual wonder, however, is not that the 
Jew has accomplished so much in the 
United States but that he has really 
accomplished so little. 


The Jew has always been thought 
to be a genius for banking and 
finance. The great financial power of 
the United States rests with the 
banks, the trust companies, and life 
insurance companies. Do the Jews 
“dominate” these institutions? How 
many Jews do you find as directors 
and officers in the banks in your re- 
gion? If there is one American city 
where the Jews should exercise such 
power it is in New York, for half the 
Jews in the United States live there. 
But reading the lists of the great 
financial and fiduciary institutions of 
New York brings out no more aston- 
ishing fact than the infrequency with 
which Jewish names are encountered. 
This investigation proves that the 
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brains and energies of the nation are 
still found in largest proportion in 
the racial stock that founded it. The 
names of an overwhelming majority 
of the bank presidents and officers 
and directors of New York are Eng- 
lish and Scotch. The National City 
Bank—the most powerful in New 
York—has 22 directors; not one of 
them a Jew. The Chase National has 
22; not a single Jew. The list could 
be extended indefinitely. The Bowery 
Savings Bank, with deposits drawn 
largely from the Jews, has only a 
small representation of Jewish offi¢ers 
and directors. The great trust com- 
panies are similarly under Gentile 
domination. The great life insurance 
companies are similarly a Gentile 
preserve. 


Why does the Jew, supposedly the 
world’s keenest financial mind, have 
so little influence in these institu- 
tions? The Jew himself would preb- 
ably answer that a prejudice exists 
against him; yet the fact that there 
is an oceasional Jew occupying a posi- 
tion of importance shows that there 
is no bar to his suecess provided he 
possesses the essential qualifications. 
The real solution lies in what has 
already been said about the Jew as an 
individualist. The great bankers of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century 
were the Rothschilds; the Rothschilds 
were, and are, merely a family g¥oup, 
with the loosest kind of organization. 
They are really pawnbrokers on a 
grand scale, lending money as indiv- 
iduals. 

An examination of American indus- 
try brings out the same facts. The 
Jews do not control the great corpor- 
ations which manipulate the mighty 
American industrial machine; in: fact 
they are almost negligible. The 
Lewisohns and the Guggenheims are 
important people in copper smelting, 
but they are by no means monopolists, 
for John F. Rvan and others are very 
active. The Jews have practically 
nothing to do with the Standard Oil 
Company and its many branches, or 
with the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, or with American railroads— 
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except in some cases as bankers—or 
with street railways or light and 
power companies, or with telephones 
or telegraphs or electric works, or 
with the textile factories, or with the 
automobile business, or with the 
manufacture of agricultural machin- 
ery, or with lumber and its manufac- 
tures, or with leather and its manu- 
factures. These industries comprise 
the largest part of what may be called 
the American economic structure. It 
is hardly expected that they should 
be. Few of these enterprises give 
much scope for that individualism 
which is the Jews’ leading quality— 
and defect. America’s greatest wealth 
is her farms; the Jew is not a farm- 
er. In the preparation of foodstuffs 
certain Jews—Morris and Sulzberger 
—have established a certain eminence. 
But the Swifts and Armours are still 
the overshadowing villains of the beef 
trust. In the publishing business the 
vast bulk of the business is in the 
hands of the Gentiles. Mr. Adolph 
S. Ochs, the proprietor of the New 
York Times, is about the orly Jew of 
commanding importance in American 
journalism. Possibly a few smaller 
towns have Jewish proprietors and 
editors, but the great mass of Ameri- 
can journalism, on both the business 
and the literary side, is Christian. 
The editorial staff of the New York 
Times is almost exclusively Gentile. 





The Jew is portrayed as the world’s 
premier merchant. In this depart- 
ment the Jew has made excellent 
progress. Twenty-five years ago prac- 
tically all the New York department 
stores were owned by Christians. That 
statement is no longer true. Altman, 
Stern Bros., R. H. Macy and Co., Gim- 
bel Bros.—are the property of Jews. 
Yet there are several great establish- 
ments—Wanamaker’s, Lord and Tay- 
ler, Arnold Constable, McCreery’s, 
Hearn’s—still under the very success- 
ful control of Gentiles. The fact re- 
mains that the greatest American 
retail merchants are not Jews; the 
Jews themselves bow down before 
John Wanamaker’s and Marshall 
Field’s. The Jews “dominate” the 
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clothing trades on its manufacturing 
side; yet it is strangely true that the 
great retail clothing houses of New 
York are not Jewish. The finest re- 
tail shopping quarter in the United 
States is Fifth Avenue, north of For- 
ty-second Street. One is struck by 
the infrequency of Jewish names. 
Even in those occupations in which 
the Jews have excelled for centuries— 
such as jeweler and silversmith—the 
Gentiles still hold undisputed sway. 
‘he same is true of even so Jewish a 
specialty as furs. Jews are active 
in the manufacture of hats; yet New 
York’s great hatters are not Jews. 


5. The theory that the Jews are 
the all powerful forces in American 
trade and finance can be disposed of in 
one single consideration: who are the 
great American millionaires. This 
test is especially important in New 
York. With the exception of a few 
Jewish names and an_ occasional 
Scotch and German, all the families 
represented in this list were well 
established here when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed. 


In all that has been said of the eco- 
nomic progress of the Jews in Amer- 
ica one fact should not escape obser- 
vation. The Jewish names of promi- 
nence are all names of German Jews. 
The same is true of prominent Jew- 
ish lawyers. Most of the Jews who 
have reached important public posi- 
tion in any field are likewise German 
Jews; a few others helong to that 
Spanish-Portuguese element which 
has been established in this country 
for nearly 800 years. Yet these Ger- 
man and Spanish branches represent 
only a small minority of the Jewish 
population of America. Of the three 
million Jews in this country, probably 
not far from 2,500,000 are Russian 
Jews. Of New York City’s 1,500,000 
Jews not far from 1,300,000 have 
come from the Fast of Europe. What 
progress have these Jews made? How 
do they earn their living? What fields 
of business do they “dominate”? This 
phase of the subject will be treated 
in the next article. 

World’s Work, Jan. ’23. 
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“The Land of the Free” 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


HE painful conviction came to me 
in Canada that in the British Em- 
pire one is free, as in the United 

States one is not. They have kept the 
tradition of which we have kept the 
windy rhetoric. Our fervid patriot- 
ism has been living on history alone; 
we have been reduced to pretending 
that America is still what America 
started out to be. The basic fact of 
American institutions as we were 
taught to conceive them was liberty: 
the freedom of the individual under 
the law. America is not really a free 
country, in the old sense; and liberty 
is, increasingly, a mere rhetorical 
figure. I should shrink from calling 
myself unpatriotic; yet the fact re- 
mains that there are not the same 
things to be patriotic about. For pa- 
triotism is more than emotional ad- 
herence in time of stress to a familiar 
flag. It is approval of, deliberate 
loyalty to, one’s native institutions. 
You can stand by your parents though 
they break all the Ten Command- 
ments—and you can fight for your 
country though you know it to be in 
the wrong. 


The first thing that came to me in 
Canada was that I was in a land of 
free speech. For example, one of 
the Dominion ministers had just an- 
nounced that they wanted no immi- 
grants save those who were “British, 
white and Christian.” Those were 
his words. In this country a promi- 
nent man who made such a statement 
publicly would be done for, even 
though he were only registering his 
personal, unofficial thought. What a 
storm of reproach and insult would 
burst upon him! Some one, be sure, 
would want him legally dealt with. 
For it has come to a point, with us, 
where a man has to conceal many of 
his serious opinions or he gets into 
trouble. 
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Our land is large and heterogen- 
ous, and when we develop mob rule, 
we develop many mobs, each large 
enough and powerful enough to con- 
trol public utterance in its section or 
its sphere of influence. The Anti- 
Saloon League whips the politicians 
into line on the subject of prohibi- 
tion; organized labor is powefful 
enough in most parts of the country 
to prevent any man with political am- 
bitions from criticizing it adversely; 
and few forums are open to the man 
who believes in a Jewish peril. In 
Kentucky, statement of a belief in 
evolution is becoming unprofitable if 
not dangerous; and God knows what 
a man may safely do or say in re- 
gions where the Ku Klux Klan rules. 
Does any one, I wonder, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, dare to stand up for 
the Japanese? True, in the malti- 
plicity of fanatical mobs lies a mea- 
sure of safety. I can say things, tn 
New Jersey, that I probably could not 
say in Texas. The police of one city 
arrest a soap-box orator for speeches 
that he could make with impunity 
somewhere else. 

Everywhere, on every hand, free 
speech is choked off in one direetion 
or another. The only way in whieh an 
American citizen who is really inter- 
ested in all the social and political 
problems of his country can pre- 
serve any freedom of expression, is to 
choose the mob that is most sympa- 
thetic to him, and abide under the 
shadow of that mob. At that he will 
have to hold his tongue a good deal. 
Thinking men, in the present state of 
world-imperfection, are not going to 
agree on any matter of policy, foreign 
or domestic. The only safe, as well as 
the only decent, thing is to let them 
have it out, when, how, and where 
they will, as long as they commit no 
criminal acts. 
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Of course, most men and women 
rub along comfortably enough at 
present without bringing up subjects 
that might get them into difficulties 
with the government. But with our 
increasing American tendency to write 
our prejudices upon the statute books 
and to turn personal 'preferences, if 
we can, into law, we are jeopardizing 
our ancient freedom more and more 
seriously. Legislatures can be mo- 
mentarily frightened into doing most 
anything. Nowadays, every fanatie 
considers himself in duty bound to 
carry his ideas into the realm of polt- 
ties. The spirit of coercion is strong 
upon us; and we are developing the 
principles of the Inquisition. That 
was not in the minds of the gentlemen 
who founded the Republic. 


Take—as another  instance—the 
whole question of social and artistic 
censorship. In company with your 
most intimate friends, you may laugh 
at the Fundamentalists, at the Ku 
Klux Klan, at the anti-cigarette or- 
ganization, at the film censors, at the 
people who wish to cut the “Mer- 
chant of Venice” out of school edi- 
tions of Shakespeare. But if you do 
it in public, you are going to be, to 
some extent, persecuted. People 
laughed about Carrie Nation; they do 
not laugh about Messrs. Anderson and 
Wheeler. The fact is, we have learned 
fear. We know that almost anything 
can be put over on us, because, al- 
ready, so many things have been. 
“anatics are no longer negligible. 

Suppression of free speech, terrori- 
zation of people with whom you do 
not agree, are about as un-American 
as anything can be. For real Amer- 
icanism is not holding this or that 
political opinion; it is a certain spirit 
of fair play, and a respect for indi- 
vidual liberty as well as for law. Un- 
fortunately, we are now playing the 
game of who-will be able to hit hard- 
est to make his personal prejudice 
prevail; of who, in the race for the 
statute books will get there first. The 
anti-vivisectionists, the Fundamental- 
ists, the anti-cigarette people have no 
desire to be lenient with anyone who 
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believes in vivisection, or evolution, 
or the use of tobacco. We have re- 
turned, as I said, to the spirit of the 
Inquisition, and it is only a question 
of which group can prevail sufficiently 
to constitute itself the Holy Office. 
We have got to the point, socially, 
where we avoid controversial topics, 
largely because we have got to the 
point where every difference of opin- 
ion seems to us a moral affair, a 
sheep-and-goats affair. Such stifling 
of opinion is a deadly thing for any 


people. We are becoming a land of 
censors. Nearly all of us want to gag 
somebody. Imagine the trouble of 


film producers and distributers, when 
a film is released, and Rochester, 
Akron, and Tulsa, each with its own 
board of censors, cut a thousand feet 
from that film—and each board cuts 
a different thousand. The moral 
sense of Syracuse may operate quite 
differently from the moral sense of 
Utica—but both must be served. 
Surely it will not be long before 
some one comes to the usual solution: 
iet it be done for the whole country 
in Washington. 


Certainly the hope for our hetero- 
geneous nation is tolerance as well as 
insistence on the laws of the land. 
Let the Russian Jew talk—even 
though he be Trotzky. 


As compensation, I would request the 
Russian Jew to permit American chil- 
dren to read Shakespeare in the public 
echools. I admit that between August, 
1914, and April, 1917, one associated 
preferably with people who were as 
pro-Ally as oneself. But that did not 
justify us in treating the people whose 
intellectual sympathies lay with Ger- 
many—their conduct as American citi- 


zens being unimpeachable—as if they 
were traitors. Traitors to what, in 
God's name? 

These are unimportant instances, it 


‘ 
may be 


said. Multiply them by ten 
thousand, and they are not so unim- 
portant, These things could not be 
the stuff of everyday life except in a 


the idea of personal 
passing. We are be- 
coming a nation of Vigilantes. Lynch 
law in the moral sense is making a 
tremendous and appalling growth. The 
multiplicity of mobs is the only thing 
that saves us. 


Harper’s, Jan. ’23. 
The Reader's Digest 
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The Art of Courtship 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine 


W. L. George 








Deceits of the art. 

The approach. 

Playing up weaknesses. 
Tolerance for the arts. 
Technic of impudence. 
Create right atmosphere. 
The most subtle flattery. 
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WON'T pretend that love is free 

from deceit, It is an elaborate 

piece of play-acting, generally so 
unconscious that the actors are de- 
ceived. Consider any young couple; 
mark the man’s tie—-not his every- 
day tie; consider the mildness of his 
anger when in the presence of his 
beloved and ascertain his vocabulary 
when he misses a train; mark the 
reply: “Yes, darling’. .. and ques- 
tion his sisters. Likewise, consider 
the girl’s vivacity (if he likes a 
joke), her beautiful silences (if he 
is moody). They are acting, both 
of them, and they are not to blame. 
All art is conscious. Love too has 
its technic, and any woman of ex- 
perience will confess that the skilled 
lover pleases her better than blund- 
ering emotion, however sincere. 


2. Courtship divides itself into 
two stages: first, the approach, and 
second, the development until it 
produces, perhaps marriage, and 
possibly love. The first point in 
the approach is this: implant in the 
mind of the beloved the idea that 
he or she might be accepted as a 
lover. Before one makes love to a 
weman it is necessary that she 
should have imagined you as a pos- 
sible lover. An _ attractive young 
woman, on speaking terms with 
something between a dozen and a 
hundred men, obviously cannot have 
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pictured herself in amative rela- 
tions with all of them. There is the 
old story where a matchmaker, con- 


fronted with cold Arabella and 
frigid James, told Arabella that 
James adored her, and informed 


James that Arabella dreamed only 
ef him. This provided the neces. 
sary approach: each one was then 
able to imagine the other as a lover, 
and the rest could be left to them, 

That difficulty is particularly 
strong between playfellows, People 
who have known each other since 
childhood, who have seen each other 
petulant, selfish, bad-tempered and 
dirty, fail to realize the change. 
Knowing each other very well, they 
find it difficult to love each other. 
The same applies to people who are 
supposed to be too old, too low in 
financial or social status. The be- 
loved meets them frequently, but it 
does not occur to her that she might 
love the grown-up-man who told 
her stories when she was a little 
girl, or this minor clerk in her 
father’s business. 

3. The fascination of the beloved 
by one’s wit, by one’s strength, one’s 
courage, one’s elegance, are not 
worth discussing, for the lover nat. 
vrally shows all that is best in him; 
but he neglects valuable weapons, 
viz: that which is worst in him. This 
does not mean that the lover should 
afford a vulgar exhibition of rakigh- 
ness and evil-doing, even though this 
have a limited appeal to women, 
particularly when they are good. I 
mean rather that lovers tend to ig- 
nore the value of weakness. The 
art of courtship would tell us not 
to lose emotional opportunities to 
exhibit despondency, uncertainty of 
will, fear of the future, perhaps 
even tears. The same applies to pov- 
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erty. The lover who is poor but 
wise will let his beloved see how his 
poverty bars him off from his dream. 
Again, if a man be lonely, he will let 
his beloved feel that she is the one 
ship on a hopeless sea, where no 
other sail catches the eye of her 


lover. Or is it oddity, which leads 
to unpopularity? The fact that he 
talks at all of his unpopularity con- 
vinces his beloved that she must be 
more discerning chan other people: 
self-satisfaction encourages love. The 
lover will make use of the feminine 
tendency to soothe the wretched. 

4. Another important point, ill- 
recognized by lovers, is that most 
women are highly responsive to the 
attraction of the arts, of letters, of 
music. They do not understand them 
much better than men, but they like 
them better. What the lover needs 
to do is to increase the tolerance 
with which the average crude man 
seems to view the arts. If he has 
no wings, then let him not clip hers. 

5. The impudent man _ scores 
heavily if he has enough tact to 
discover his moment, enough com- 
mon sense to discover how much 
the beloved will stand. . . and then 
slightly to exceed her limit. In my 
notebook stands the case of a young 
man who, at an evening party, ven- 
tured to kiss an attractive girl after 
half an hour’s acquaintance. She 
was furious. The impudent youth pro- 
tested her beauty, the irresistible 
temptation, etc., and flattered her 
into such content that, spontaneous- 
ly, she said: “All right, I’ll forgive 
you.” The youth replied: ‘I don’t 
want to be forgiven, I want to be 
understood.” During the mental dis- 
array created in the lady’s mind by 
a reply so audacious, he was able to 
renew his offense. 

6. The last suggestion on the art 
of approach in courtship is the most 
potent of all: it consists of talking 
of love. The artistic lover need not be 
crude: only in the latter stage should 
he become personal. Love, being a 
large subject, can be discussed from 
the emotional, the mystical, the 
sportive, the biological point of view. 
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Such conversation produces a fav- 
orable atmosphere; it leads to anec- 
dotes, confidences, and anticipations; 
a desire arises to know something 
of these emotions, to know them soon, 
to know them with . .. well, why not? 
The lover has attained a point where 
his approach will no longer surprise, 
or else it will be a surprise not devoid 
of attractiveness. It is now his 
business to convert a companionship 
already tender into a relation more 
precise. It now lies with him to 
effect conquest by courtship. 

7. The principal object in court- 
ship is to strengthen the vanity of 
the beloved object. This, as a rule, 
is easy, and one might often think 
that the vanity which exists needs 
no strengthening: that is deceptive, 
You see a woman who seems very 
pleased with herself, but she may 
possibly think herself a poor little 
thing among Olympians; the smaller 
she feels, the more she boasts. Ad- 
mire all her good points, and espe- 
cially her bad ones. For “hot tem- 
per’’ one may say “‘vivacity’’; of the 
hands which are her only defect one 
can say that they are “intelligent.” 

Indeed, her good points may be let 
alone; she knows all about those, 
and less skilled lovers have inform- 
ed her. It is her mediocre points she 
wants to have appreciated, partly 
because this reassures her, partly 
because it convinces her of the orig- 
inality of the lover’s taste, Flattery 
is more than gifts, for it produces 
self-esteem, and self-esteem spreads 
toward its creator as the leaf turns 
toward the sun, Of course the flat- 
tery should be skilled. It needs 
much more technic to make a wom- 
an accept the remark: ‘‘You are per- 
fectly beautiful,” than to offer her 
a delicate compliment. The brutal 
compliment requires an education of 
the voice, an eloquence of the glance, 
a dramatic mixture of audacity and 
confusion, which suggests that he 
who pays the compliment is carried 
away. Of course the compliment 
should be sincere. . . but the truth 
put cleverly can seem more true. 
Harper’s, Jan. ’23 (To be continued) 
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Editorials 


Ability or Seniority to Rule the 
Senate? 


There is much promise in Senator 
McCormicks’ advocacy ct a complete 
change in the committee system. 
Though there is yet no assurance 
that this new idea will become a 
reality in the Senate itself, the pub- 
lic response has had an enthusiasm 
which the dominant power will do 
well to take to heart. 


One of the most curious aspects 
of the American governmental svs- 
tem is the few lessons that it has 
learned from practical American 
business life. The last thing a pros- 
perous American business house 
would do would be to organize 
its executive staffs on the model 
of Congress. What would Amer- 
icans think of a business which 
filled its offices on the basis of sen- 
jority? If the Standard Oil Co. or 
the United States Steel Corporation 
had selected its presidents, vice- 
presidents, and executive heads from 
a list of names, always taking the 
one at the top—a position the indi- 
vidual had attained not through 
merit but merely through length of 
service—would they ever have at- 
tained their present success? Amer- 
icans pride themselves upon the fact 
that merit is the only thing that 
counts in a man’s progress; that 
those most fitted to fill the import- 
ant posts, irrespective of birth, influ- 
ence, age, or other fortuitous circum- 
stances, are the men selected to lead; 
the success of the Nation has been 
largely attributed to this fact, But 
the one place where this great prin- 
ciple is disregarded is in the organi- 
zation of Congress. Both Houses 
transact their business chiefly 
through committees. Every Repre- 
sentative or Senator, at the begin- 
ning of his career, is placed on one 
or more of these committees. His 
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name, in his first term, invariably 
goes to the bottom of the list. The 
position he occupies in succeeding 
years has no relation to his talents 
or his industry. The qualitie. that 
contribute to his success in private 
life have no influence upon his prog- 
ress on a congressional committee. 
As fellow members die, or resign, or 
retire, his name is automatically 
advanced. In time, if he remains in 
Congress long enough, the Con- 
gressman or Senator becomes chair. 
man of his committee. He may be 
one of the biggest blockheads in the 
House, but he is the senior member 
in years of service; that is the only 
question asked, 

The Senate has certainly lost re- 
spect and esteem in recent years. 
The feeling that it is no longer rep- 
resentative is gaining emphasis 
daily. The suggested change would 
bring its best men forward and 
therefore make the body function 
in the manner that would best pro- 
mote the public welfare, 

The World’s Work, Jan. ’23. 


Tie Income Tax Delusion 


One of the pitfalls of taxation is 
the delusion that taxes should be 
levied upon great fortunes and rich 
men, and not on everybody. This is 
a delusion because it is impractical. 
It is impractical because rich men 
can dodge taxes and poor men can- 
not. 

For instance, to judge by the in. 
come tax figures, it might seem that 
millionaires are becoming extinct in 
America. Here is a table showing 
the number paying an income tax of 
a million dollars or more a year as 
given by B. C. Forbes: 


Year, No. Paying. Inc. Paid on. 
>) | $464,273,644 
S00 asvcs Paws eees 306,835,914 
oo) ae 67...... 137,486,892 
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65...... 152,650,245 
77,078,139 

But these figures are really flim- 
flam. The truth is that there are 
more multi-millionaires in America 
than ever before, except for a short 
period during the war boom. The 
explanation is that the rich man has 
learned to dodge baving to pay the 
tax collector more than seventy cents 
on each dollar of his income. He 
does this little trick by investing his 
capital in securities free from in- 
come tax levy. Such securities are 
county, state, road, water and sim- 
ilar bonds. 


Editorial, Current Opinion, Jan. ’23. 


Open Counsels Rather than Secret 
Orders 


In our opinion, the body of Amer- 
ican citizenship needs no secret so- 
cieties, or special private organiza. 
tions, to protect its best interests 
against its own members. It is the 
business of government, local and 
general, to protect all citizens in their 
rights. It is the duty of political 
parties to rival one another in en- 
deavors to promote the common well- 
being. If privately constituted 
groups, whether’ Protestant, or 
Catholic, or otherwise, are holding 
narrow views, cr are embittered 
against their neighbors of other re- 
ligions or of different racial origins, 
the best procedure lies in frank and 
direct argument and _ intercourse. 
Let the best Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants in their neighborhoods 
come together in efforts to make 
their communities better places in 
which to live. The leaders of all 
creeds will soon grow to esteem one 
another. We have already had 
great cooperation in relief work, 
growing out of war conditions, There 
are many neighborhoods through- 
out the United States in which Prot- 
estant ministers, Catholic priests, 
and Jewish rabbis work together in 
harmony, all of them stimulated to 
better effort by the spirit of service 
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that they find in men whose creeds 

are not exactly the same as their 

own, 

Editorial Review of Reviews, Jan. 
°23. 


Instinctive, Perhaps, but Why Brag 
about it? 

Cincinnati’s Germanistic Society 
recently announced its intention to 
spread the gospel of German ‘‘kul- 
tur’ throughout America. Thus 
Cincinnati’s Teutonic element resumes 
its interrupted functions. So it will 
be with similar societies in other 
cities. 

The reappearance of these Ger. 
manistic groups is a reminder of the 
unconquerable power of that force 
in human nature known as “pride 
of race.” Pride of race is universal. 
No race ever stops bragging about 
its fighting quality, or its civilizing 
influence, or its beauty, or its strength. 

Sir Hugh Clifford says that the 
Sakai, a tribe of naked savages in 
the Malay peninsula, with a mental- 
ity just above that of the orang- 
utans, have no word in their lan- 
guage for men, except the name of 
their tribe. They only are men. All 
others are something less than men, 
inferior creatures, lower animals. 


Psychoanalysts inform us that ev- 
ery healthy-minded person believes 
that somehow, in some obvious or 
mysterious way, he is a chosen one 
of God, distinguished over and above 
his fellows, set apart — Superior. 
Persons, they say, who lack this 
wholesome pride of self, or lose it, 
are mentally sick! They suffer from 
the derangement known as an “‘infe- 
riority complex,” Pride of race, 
then, is only a generalized form of 
healthy personal vanity, It is cheer. 
ful self-confidence. The capacity to 
live on comfortable terms with one’s 
self and one’s world. 


Current Opinion, Jan. ’23. 
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“Tabor Once Lost” 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


Robert Hunter 








The greatest waste of labor. 
Permanence of European 
products. 

Our expensive mania for the 
new. 

The bargain-hunting mania. 
The fault with the public. 
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vast that it is indiscreet to 

speak of this or that waste as 
the greatest of all. But a strong 
case might be made for the waste 
of labor through its employment 
upon materials that have the short- 
est possible life. I mean upon cloth 
that goes the soonest into tatters, 
upon leather that tears and cracks, 
upon timber that is not well sea- 
soned, upon roads that fall into im- 
mediate decay, upon motors that 
must be junked in a few years, upon 
houses that are jerry-built, and, in 
fact, upon nearly every article manu. 
factured in quantity for the Amer- 
ican public. 


QQ": wastes are sO many and so 


2. We cry out against the high 
wages that must be paid, and yet 
we employ materials that would be 
discarded in many countries of Eu- 
rope. What traveler abroad has not 
marveled at the churches and pub- 
lic buildings centuries old, at the 
substantially-built dwellings, well- 
laid pavements, everlasting stone 
bridges, excellent cloth, stout boots, 
sturdy vehicles, and nearly every- 
thing else that meets the eye. Per- 
manence is written all over the Eu- 
ropean product. It is paradoxical 
that in England, where labor de- 
mands lower wages than it does 
here, it should be employed, as a 
rule, upon honest materials for the 
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creation of products that are lasting, 
while in our country it is too often 
put at work upon materials that 
have little life in them. 

3. If materials like the serges, 
jerseys, whipcords, and broadcloths 
of old were now obtainable, the de 
mand for them would, I believe, out- 
strip the supply. In the presence 
of such cloth, one trial of our mod- 
ern products, which lose their color 
and their shape and become thread- 
bare in a few months, would be a@ 
lesson to any man, We shall never 
have again, I suppose, such laceg, 
velvets, tapestries, carpets. damasks. 
porcelains, pottery, cabinetwork, 
leathers, pots and pans of brass, 
pewter, silver, and gold as the age 
of handicraft gave us. This is a m@ 
chine age; but all the raw materials 
We still have, and men can, if they 
will have modern labor employed 
upon good, honest stuff capable of 
rendering durable service. 

It is said, I know, that this day 
of ours demands things new and 
fresh, New styles arouse the most 
lively interest, not only in hats and 
gowns, but in clocks and watches, 
and in a multitude of other things, 
like these last, where durability 
would seem to be the quality most 
to be desired. This passion for the 
new is responsible for economic 
evils that are leading into serious 
troubles. More and more, if this 
tendency grows, will our manufac- 
turers be led to vie with each other 
in creating new styles for each 
change of season; and the time is 
not far distant when every vrod- 
uct of last season will be unbear- 
able to our eyes. Of course the cost 
to society will he heavy. Twelve 
times the labor in twelve pairs of 
silk hose will not serve our. daugh- 
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ters so long as the labor in one pair 
in the good old days. 

Well, let this world go on its way! 
Somewhere I shall find a bit of hon- 
est tweed, a side of sound leather, 
and some competent workman who 
will build my things in the logical 
way. 

4. Bargain-hunters exercise every- 
where a powerful influence in lowering 
the quality of purchasable things. To 
attract them, the merchant and 
manufacturer employ every possible 
device to achieve the last word in 
style, and yet cheapen to the last 
degree in quality the product of hu- 
man labor. Our newspapers are 
mainly given to the task of agitating 
these frenzied folk, who are forever 
seeking bargains and never finding 


them. While good quality is, in 
reality, nearly always cheap, and 
poor quality, nearly always ex- 


pensive, price nearly always deter- 
mines the sale. 

Obviously, it is not so much a 
question of the high price of labor 
as of the poor quality of material, 
which makes the cost of modern 
production so great a burden upon 
the consumers, Even if labor in 
certain fields were made to go only 
twice or thrice as far by the use 
of better materials, the annual sav- 
ing to the public would be immense. 
The cost of the labor in some oak 


' chairs, supposed to be three hun. 


dred years old, was probably only 
a few shillings, and yet had it been 
$300, the age and sturdy endurance 
of these chairs would have made it 
cheap labor. 

Advertisements have their modest 
place in English newspapers, but the 


' more reliable merchants rarely use 


this method of attracting trade. 
Quality rather than style or price 
has ever been the object of the most 
active demand. Consequently, men 
of business seek above all things to 
establish a lasting reputation for 
themselves by the high quality of 
their output. Everyone in England 
seems to know the men who build 
the best boots, guns, golf clubs, and 
so On. 
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5. During the war the House- 
wives’ League definitely showed that 
consumers, when organized, can ex- 
ercise a powerful influence upon the 
trend of prices and the methods of 
trade. Other things also promise 
better days. There yet remains a 
considerable portion of the public 
which is protesting more and more 
audibly against fraudulent practices, 
misrepresentation, and inferior 
quality. Moreover, there is hardly 
a trade which does not now employ 
efficiency experts for the purpose of 
eliminating waste. Mr. Hoover re- 
minds us that ‘‘Labor once lost is 
lost forever,” a thought that might 
profitably be placarded all over the 
country, 

The producer must create what 
the public wants. When the public 
refuses to accept anything of infer- 
ior quality, business will hasten to 
mend its ways. Education and or- 
ganization would seem to be the 
most practical and effective way of 
accomplishing this end. The taste, 
intelligence, and judgment of the pub- 
lic must be improved before the 
standards of trade can be raised. If 
the press would undertake such a 
task, much could be accomplished in 
a very short time; but we can hardly 
hope for this. 

Perhaps the housewives of Amer- 
ica, who are, after all, the buyers, 
could be organized into a National 
Consumers’ League, and employ ex- 
perts to make inquiries into the best 
materials obtainable and executives 
tc direct the buying of its members. 
Upon the payment of nominal dues, 
millions of women could be kept 
informed as to the best method of 
employing their funds to effect an 
improvement in the standards of 
trade and the quality of production. 
The first gain would surely be the 
elimination of adulteration, gsubsti- 
tution, and other fraudulent prac- 
tices. Even more important would 
be the support of those conscientious 
producers who desire to serve their 
patrons honestly and well. 


The Atlantic, Jan. ’23. 
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The Backward Child and the Prodigy 
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The “backward” child’s chance 
for future greatness. 

Infant prodigies do not al- 
ways achieve distinction. 

3. When dull children remain 
dull. 

4. When precocious children be- 
5 


ge 


come geniuses. 
. A study of geniuses. 








ECENT studies of psychologists 
and sociologists reveal the fact 
that the backward child stands 
about the same chance for future 
greatness as does the infant prodigy. 
The studies of the childhood of great 
men explain this astonishing state. 


ment. They show that, as children, 
geniuses fall naturally into two 
classes —- those who were exception- 


ally stupid, and those who were in- 
fant prodigies, acclaimed as geniuses 
from early years. It is rare for gen- 
iuses to be just the average com- 
monplace type of child. They are 
either remarkably dull or remark- 
ably bright. 

An example of the backward type 
is Sir Walter Scott, who was con. 
sidered a dunce. The only profes- 
sion his despairing father could see 
he had any aptitude for was that of 
a strolling fiddler. Hume was de- 
scribed by his mother as “uncommon 
weak-minded.” The mother of the 
poet Chatterton summed him up at 
the age of six as “little better than 
an absolute fool.” <A long list of 
geniuses who were considered dul- 
lards as children includes Davy, 
Darwin, Linnaeus, Humboldt, Pas- 
teur, Watt, Fulton, Schiller, Heine, 
Goldsmith, Beecher, Rousseau, Froe. 
bel, Whistler, Patrick Henry, and 
Poe. 
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2. Examples of geniuses who were 
of the child-prodigy type are Mo- 
zart, who composed music at the age 
of six, and Mendelssohn, who at 
eight corrected an oratorio of Bach 
and at fourteen performed the four- 
teenth opera he had composed. Oth- 
er geniuses who were precocious 
children are Dante, Browning, Pope, 
Macaulay, Handel, Verdi, Brahms, 
Bach, Corot, Murillo, Raphael, Mi- 
chelangelo, and Turner. So many 
geniuses have shown their remark- 
able powers as children that it has 
been said, “He who never created in 
ycuth will never create at all.” On 
the other hand, there are many ine 
fant prodigies who never became 
anything greater. 

So, where the mother most needs 
help from the osychologist is to 
learn how to distinguish between 
the dullard-genius and the dullard- 
dunce forever; between the preco- 
cious child who is a budding genius 
and the precocious child who is only 
“a small, fatigued grownup,” and 
has been compared to the early. 
riser, “conceited all the forenoon of 
life, stupid and uninteresting all the 
afternoon,” 

3. Havelock Ellis explains why 
one type of genius is dull in child- 
hood. This, he says, is the born- 
clumsy type of marked clumsiness 
of bodily control. Ellis feels that 
to be born unsuited to many of the 
ordinary activities of daily life gives 
a favorable condition for the devel- 
opment of extraordinary abilities in 
some one line, provided these are 
present in a latent state. In other 
words, the child who can do many 
things easily needs to make no spe- 
cial effort along any one line, while 
the child who 1s born inapt along 
many lines will center all his atten. 
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tion on developing any one kind of 
aptitude he may possess, To this 
we might add Professor William 
James’s noting of sustained atten- 
tion as a characteristic of genius, If 
we find a dull child who cannot 
concentrate attention long on any 
subject, we conclude that he is likely 
to remain dull; while if there is one 
subject on which he concentrates 
with absorption to the exclusion of 
all others, he is apt to turn out pre- 
eminent in it. 

Sir Walter Scott was not inter- 
ested in his school work; but his 
own line of preoccupation showed 
clearly, if his parents could only 
have seen it. In cases where the 
natural bent does not show so 
plainly, we must remember that 
some children have unusual _ re- 
ticence. Dr. Guthrie thinks many 
geniuses are considered dull in 
childhood because of this unrecognized 
precocity of reticence, which some- 
times takes the form of dreaminess 
and is mistaken for laziness. This 
was the case with Balzac. 

4. Turning to precocious children 
whose preeminence is not merely a 
“false dawn,” we can lay down two 
general rules. First, if the  pre- 
eecious child’s accomplishments are 
those that would not be a mark of 
genius in a grown person with equal 
opportunities of instruction, we may 
conclude that the child is not a 
genius, but is merely precocious for 
his years, probably because of un. 
usual teaching. For instance, a 
child who speaks several languages 
at five or six years of age is fre- 
quently hailed as a genius; yet the 
chances are that when he is grown 
up he will simply be a normally in- 
telligent being with good training 
in languages. This type is said by 
Ellis to show a spongelike receptiv- 
ity, but has no aptitude for original 
thinking, so that after the period 
of mental receptivity no further de- 
velopment takes place. In very rare 
cases a child who is already a born 
genius receives unusual training, 

The second rule is this: if the 
child has some special gift depend- 
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ent on sense impressions, such a gift 
as by no means every grown-up pos- 
sesses, and if, added to this, the child 
has power of sustained attention, the 
chances are that he has real genius, 
Gifts dependent on great strength of 
sense impressions fall in the realm 
cf music and art. Musical geniuses 
show their gifts the earliest. The 
average age at which great musi- 
cians and artists made their first 
valuable productions is 13 years and 
8 months. Rubinstein played the 
piano in public at the age of ten; 
Liszt at twelve. Josef Hofmann and 
the violinist Jascha Heifetz both 
gave successful public concerts at a 
tender age. Child artists include 
Murillo, Raphael, Titian, Michelan- 
gelo, Van Dyke, Rubens, Gainsbor- 
ough, 


Poets and writers—that is, gen- 
ius of what may be called general 
imagination—develop later, their 
first productions averaging about 
the age of fifteen; and philosophers 
and historians with genius in ab- 
stract thinking develop last of all, at 
about. seventeen years. Strangely 
enough, mathematical genius appcars 
very early instead of later with other 
powers of abstract thinking. An example 
is William James Sidis, who entered Har- 
vard at eleven and in his first year there 
read an original paper before the Mathe- 
matical Club on ‘Fourth Dimensional 
Bodies."’ When he had finished, a pro- 
fessor answered some questions in terms 
different from those the boy had used; 
whereupon Sidis said: “I cannot see that 
you have added anything to the discus- 
sion.” 

5. Havelock Ellis, in his study of 1,030 
British geniuses of history found that 
more geniuses were the children of cler- 
fymen than of members of any other 
profession. On the other hand, there 
were many more idiots among the chil- 
dren of clergymen than of any other 
class. Both Ellis and Galton agree that 
genius tends to run in families. Men 
of ability tend to be the offspring 
of predominantly boy-producing fam- 
ilies. Women of ability tend to be the 
offspring of predominantly girl-produc- 
ing families. Fathers of eminent per- 
sons have been middle-aged and to a 
marked extent elderly at the time of the 
distinguished child’s birth; while moth- 
ers have been predominantly at the 
period of greatest vigor, about thirty or 
# a somewhat unusual extent even 
older. 


McClure’s, Jan, ’23. 
The Reader's Digest 


The Rise of English Labor 


Condensed from The Forum 
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1. Sixty workingmen in Parlia- 
ment. 

2. Road to learning not easy for 
British workers. 

3. Labor Members of Parliament 
went to work at early age. 

4. Administrative training re- 

ceived in labor organizations. 

Parliament not as_ brilliant 

now, but it may be stimulated. 
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HE success of British labor in pol- 
itics has been the occasion of 
much comment. In 1874 two work- 

ingmen were returned to Parliament; 
in 1918, sixty. How are these working- 
men conducting the affairs of the 
British Empire? How have labor 
members been prepared for these re- 
sponsibilities? Who are these men 
who seem on the point of becoming 
His Majesty’s government? 


Criticisms of the Labor Party do 
not turn upon its capacity to obtain 
ruling power. That capacity has been 
shown. What critics harp on is la- 
bor’s alleged lack of intellectual prep- 
aration, having secured power to rule, 
to use that power wisely. In other 
words, Labor has not been educated 
for political responsibility. Fault- 
finders also say that Labor Members 
are a nullity in debate; that they ap- 
pear to be helpless in the “rapid cut 
and thrust of argument”; that they 
think of the appropriate repartee four 
or five sentences too late. Ignorance 
of Parliamentary rules, according to 
some critics, is the Labor Party’s 
greatest handicap. In a word, “The 
clank of their chains can be heard as 
they talk.” 
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Hodgen 


2. It would be futile, of course, to 
try to make a case for the Labor 
Party on the point of education and 
experience. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that for many years the 
matter of education has been bound 
up with the admission of the working 
class to political participation in Eng- 
land. The working class has voted 
in Great Britain for only a little over 
fifty years. Public education, estab 
lished by law at almost the same time, 
has been a fact for a much shorter 
time. Before the Great War, of all 
British children, five per cent entered 
the secondary schools, and one per 
cent the universities. This painful 
condition was not the result of indif- 
ference to education among members 
of the working class themselves, but 
to apprehension on the part of others. 
The privileges of voting and of edu- 
cation seemed to Nineteenth Century 
England to constitute a menace few 
were willing to face. For many yeats 
English workmen asked for them in 
vain. Statesmen and publicists united 
in an attempt to undermine the con- 
fidence of the working class; to con- 
vince the nation that the poor were in- 
capable of absorbing learning even 
when it was offered. The roads to 
learning and political participation 
were not easy ones for British work- 
ingmen. 


8. Labor Members of Parliament 
are not educated men in the sense that 
education is the result of schooling. 
Since 1874 there have been ten Par- 
liaments and about 130 representa- 
tives of the Labor Party, most of 
whom have been returned more than 
once. At least 25 manual occupa- 
tions have been represented in Par- 
liament. With the exception of the 
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colliers, no occupation has had more 
than eight representatives. The coal 
miners have had at least 40. These 
men worked young and worked long. 
While Parliamentary colleagues of 
other parties were attending Eton, 
Harrow and the Universities, Labor 
Members were undergoing a differ- 
ent training of which work was one 
form. Not a few workingmen now 
in Parliament have worked at their 
trades all their lives. Among the col- 
liers, Mr. Hall hewed coal for 34 
years, Mr. Fenwick and Mr. J. John- 
son for 30, and others for lesser in- 
tervals of 20 and 14 years. The 
schooling of these men was meagre. 
Although one or two have never been 
in school rooms, a great many re- 
ceived elementary instruction for two 
or three years. Almost 40 per cent 
went to work before they were four- 
teen, of whom a third were earning 
their keep by the time they were ten. 


For better or for worse, the train- 
ing of the Labor Members has been 
practical, not classical or theoretical. 
They have learned on the job. Over 
one-half of the Labor Members in 
Parliament have been re-elected more 
than once. In their own trade unions, 
a large majority of them have been 
officials of long standing. Some have 
passed from the lowest of local of- 
fices to the responsibilities of policy- 
making on a national scale. Mr. 
Burt, whose career is typical, after 
being an officer in a local union in 
a small coal-miners’ village became a 
leading member of its executive com- 
mittee and then was sent to Parlia- 
ment for almost 50 years. Early ex- 
perience in the difficult work of labor 
organization and administration 
seems to have taken the place of the 
school-room. 


4. Nearly all the trade-union or- 
ganizations in England, 100 years 
ago, took the form of primitive de- 
mocracies, whose purpose was to re- 
dress economic grievances by political 
action; their method was that of one 
man, one vote. Trades-union officials 
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elected to Parliament after years of 
service to such organizations are 
thus well trained in principles of ad- 
ministration. Moreover, Labor is de- 
veloping methods by which to com- 
pensate for educational privation in 
youth. The coal miners started a 
century ago with their schools in the 
colliery districts. During the last 12 
years three or four agencies have 
spread a net-work of classes over the 
English industrial counties and have 
induced adult workers to go to scnool. 
The Iron and Steel Trades Federation, 
through the Workers’ Educational 
Confederation, offers classes in His- 
tory, Economics, Politics, ete. The 
National Union of Railway Men, the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation, and 
the Union of Post Office Workers sup- 
port and control the Central Labor 
College. The most ambitious effort of 
the Labor Movement to meet the 
problem of educating its membership 
was made recently by the Trade 
Union Congress in the appointment 
of a committee to draw up a scheme 
for central trade-union control of all 
workers’ education. 


The representative of Labor in the 
British Parliament is not an educated 
man in the formal sense, but he has 
not come to his legislative responsi- 
bility wholly unprepared. On the 
contrary, his training in administra- 
tive and social control through trade- 
union office-holding approximates that 
gained by young men during the four 
years of a college course, and to that 
he adds an unequaled familiarity 
with the technique of reaching the 
rank and file of trade unionists. The 
obvious remedy for lack of Parlia- 
mentary experience, is more Parlia- 
mentary experience. The remedy for 
neglected education is more education, 
a goal which Labor has set itself and 
will undoubtedly make. In the mean- 
time, while Parliament may not be 
as brilliant a place, it is possible that 
the business of government may still 
proceed refreshed and stimulated by 
new and vigorous purpose. 


The Forum, Jan. ’23. 
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Uncle Sam’s Ambassadors of Aid 


Condensed from Our World 


Vernon Kellogg 








The relief workers have kept 
alive among the people of strick- 
en Nations a grateful sense of 
America’s real interest in them— 
which offsets temporary political 
difficulties. 








E were a little group of Ameri- 
cans on mission, in December, 
1918, passing through Slovakia. 

As our train drew near one of the 
largest towns, we became aware of a 
great crowd at the station; of flags 
and a band playing, and, finally, of a 
group of frock-coated, top-hatted 
men; quite obviously, a reception. 
Now this was embarrassing, for we 
were not a mission to Slovakia but 
to Poland, an enemy at that moment 
of Slovakia. I explained this to the 
committee that boarded our train. 


“But you are Americans,” broke in 
one of the committee, and sticking 
his head out of the car window he 
waved his hand at the band, which 
redoubled its energy, and shouted to 
the people, who thereupon redoubled 
their attempts to drown out the band. 
And we all went out on the platform, 
speeches were made, and we were 
given to drink and even to eat, of 
sorts, and finally sent on our way with 
Slovakian Godspeeds and God’s bless- 
ings—America on mission to an ene- 
my country! 

From the American Relief Adminis- 
tration’s headquarters in Paris other 
missions speedily went to the other 
countries; and food soon followed. 
Within only a few months after the 
Armistice, 23 European countries 
were receiving food from the A. R. 
A. that meant saving the lives of, 
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well, how many no one can tell. And 
the A. R. A. was, and is, only one of 
the many organizations carrying 
America on benevolent mission to Eu- 
rope. But today we hear daily of the 
ill-feeling towards America in vari 
ous European capitals. 


Has Europe forgotten America on 
mission? Has all her once “ey 
expressed gratitude turned to g 
and hate? Do the statesmen of Ew 
rope express accurately the feelings 
of the less articulate little people of 
the towns and villages and farms, who 
are still alive, many of them, because 
they had, and in Austria and Russia 
and the Near East still have, Ameri- 
can food, without price, to live on? I 
know they do not. The evidences of 
another kind of feeling are still com- 
ing to America by letter, by formal 
resolutions, by simple home-made 
gifts. Recall that recent heart- 
touching sending of thousands of lit- 
tle gifts from the school children of 
Poland to the school children of 
America. And before that had come 
cases and cases of similar gifts from 
the Belgian children. And all the time 
are still coming formal letters and 
resolutions from government and 
province and town authorities, from 
trade and peasant associations, and, 
in waves, ill-spelled, but sincere and 
pathetic, letters from mothers and 
fathers and children. In far way Ufa, 
near the Urals, two monuments have 
just been established by the grateful 
citizens to a young worker of the A. 
R. A. who died of typhus while en- 
gaged in relief work. 

It is really only the politicians who 
make this present unpleasant clamor. 
The millions who have eaten Ameri- 
can bread, without price, in the days 
when there was no other bread, speak 
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differently, when they have oppor- 
tunity to speak at all. How many mil- 
lions of the people of Europe blessed 
America for her gifts, no one will 
ever be able to say. Practically al 
the inhabitants of Occupied Belgium 
and North France, amounting to 
seven and a half million in Belgium 
and two and a quarter million in 
France, received their bread during 
four long, difficult war years through 
the intervention of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, The American 
Relief Administration, a post-war or- 
ganization, estimates the total number 
of persons who have been fed through 
its efforts since the Armistice to be 
no less than 100,000,000. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross is sure that it has 
aided not less than 20,000,000 persons 
in Europe, exclusive of American 
soldiers. 

Nor has the benevolence of the C. 
R. B. to Belgium and France entirely 
ceased as yet; only it has taken on a 
different form. For in the liquida- 
tion of the C. R. B. at the end of 
the Armistice it found itself with a 
money and food residue (promptly 
converted into money) on hand which, 
by mutual arrangement, is now being 
devoted to the advancement of edu- 
cation in Belgium. Large sums have 
been given to each of the four great 
Belgian universities, as well as to the 
School of Mines at Mons and the 
Colonial School. A Belgian founda- 
tion has been set up with a consid- 
erable endowment, the income from 
which is largely spent in subsidizing 
scientific research. And, finally, a 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation has 
been organized which maintains a 
system of exchange university fel- 
lows and visiting professors between 
Belgium and America. About 30 ad. 
vanced Belgian students are scattered 
among leading universities of this 
country each year and a dozen Amer- 
ican graduate students are sent to the 
four Belgian universities. In North 
France, too, a special organization for 
nursing mothers and infants is now 
achieving a most beneficent work by 





means of funds derived from the 
liquidation of C. R. B. operations, 

The American Relief Administra- 
tion at the peak of its Russian work 
last August was directly feeding 
over ten million starving people. 
This organization has, in addition to 
food relief, carried on an extensive 
clothing relief, and especially in Rus- 
sia, a large medical relief. It has also 
carried on a special relief to parti- 
cular families in Europe through a 
system of ‘‘food drafts,’’ paid for by 
persons desirous of helping rela- 
tives or friends. 

Nearly one hundred American or- 
ganizations were set up during the 
war and post-war period to help Eu- 
ropeans. Each organization had its 
special function; one helped this 
country, another that; one befriended 
children, another the old; one helped 
artists, another musicians; one help- 
ed laborers, another intellectuals; one 
helped the blind, another the tuber- 
cular. The agents of each of these 
organizations, with gifts in their 
hands, carried a tangible message of 
American sympathy and good will to 
the sufferers of Europe; each repre- 
sented America on mission. 

low can this work ever be meas- 
ured? If one turns to figures of 
money used it all adds up to hun- 
dreds of millions, even to billions of 
dollars. But how can the beautiful 
special work of such organizations as 
the Fatherless Children of France or 
the Committee for Men Blinded in 
Battle be measured? Certainly not 
by figures of dollars spent; nor in- 
deed is that a fair measure for the 
work of the organizations that have 
spent much money. All this work has 
been an affair of heart, of sympathy, 
of mora! and spiritual encouragement. 
Europe knows this, and the millions of 
little people in Europe appreciate 
this. We need not be vexed over- 
much by the utterances of the poli- 
ticians of the capitals. America on 
mission in Europe has left an inef- 
faceable impression on Europe—and 
on America. 

Our World, Jan.. ’23. 
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Perfect Behavior 


Condensed from Harper’s Bazar 
Donald Ogden Stewart 


HEN introducing a young lady 
to a stranger it is correct form 
to say, “Dorothy (or Miss Doe), 

shake hands with Mr. Roe.” Always 
give the name of the lady first, un- 
less you are introducing some one to 
the President of the United States, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or a 
customer. The person who is being 
“introduced” then extends his (or her) 
hand and says, “Shake.” You “shake,” 
saying at the same time, “It’s warm 
(cool) for November (May),” to 
which the other replies, “I’ll say it 
a.” 

This brings up the interesting ques- 
tion of introducing two people to each 
other, neither of whose names you 
can remember. This is generally 
done by saying very quickly to one of 
the parties, “Of course you know 
Miss Unkunkunk.” Say the last 
“unk” very quickly so that it sounds 
like any name from Ab to Zine. You 
might even sneeze violently. Of 
course, in nine cases out of ten, one 
of the two people will at once say, 
“T didn’t get the name,” at which 
you will laugh, “Ha! Ha! Ha!” in a 
carefree manner several times, say- 
ing at the same time, “Well, well— 
so you didn’t get the name—you 
didn’t get the name—well, well.” 

As to the etiquette of presenting 
flowers to a young lady on the street: 
follow her, holding the potted plant 
in your left hand. After she has 
gone a few paces step up to her, re- 
move your hat with your right hand, 
and offer the geranium, remarking, “TI 
beg your pardon, miss, but didn’t you 
drop this?” If she takes the pot 
firmly in both hands and breaks it on 
your head, your only correct course 
of procedure is a hasty bow and a 
brief apology. 
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Let us suppose, however, that she 
accepts the geranium in such a man- 
ner that you are encouraged to con- 
tinue the acquaintance. Your next 
move should be a request for an in- 
vitation to call upon her at her home. 

Above all things, this should not be 
done crudely. Better suggest your 
wish indirectly, as, “Oh—so you live 
on William Street. Well, well! I 
often walk on William Street in the 
evening, but I have never called on 
any girl there—yet.” The “yet” may 
be accompanied by a wink. She will 
probably “take the hint” and invite 
you to come to see her some evening. 
At once you should say. “What eve- 
ning?” “How about tonight?” If 
she says she is already engaged for 
that evening, take a calendar out of 
your pocket and remark, “Tomorrow? 
Wednesday? Thursday? Friday? I 
really have no engagements between 
now and October. Saturday? Sun- 
day?” That will show her that you 
are really desirous of calling upon 
ee 

The first thing to do on arriving 
at a symphony concert is to express 
the wish that the orchestra will play 
Beethoven’s Fifth. If your compan- 
ion then says, “Fifth what?” you a¥e 
safe with him the rest of the even- 
ing; no metal can touch you. If, how- 
ever, he says, “So do I”—this is a 
danger signal and he may require 
careful handling. 

The next step is to glance at the 
program. If your escort is quite good 
looking and worth cultivating, the ob- 
vious remark is, “Oh, dear—not a 
very interesting program, tonight. 
But George—look at what they are 
playing next Thursday! My only 
wish—” If George shies at this, it can 
be tried later. 
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As soon as the music starts, all 
your attention should be directed 
toward discovering someone who is 
making a noise — whispering or 
coughing; you should immediately 
“sh-sh” him. This will win you the 
gratitude of your neighbors and serve 
to establish your position socially, for 
perfect “sh-shers” do not come from 
the lower classes. 


At the conclusion of the first num- 
ber the proper remark is “hmmm,” 
accompanied by a slow shake of the 
head. Then you may say: “Well, 1 
suppose Mendelssohn appeals to a 
great many people.” Another of my 
own particular depth bombs for use at 
concerts is: “After all, Beethoven IS 
Beethoven. . .” 


Before the invention of the phono- 
graph it was often necessary for the 
opera goer to pay some attention to 
the performance; this handicap to the 
enjoyment of opera has now fortun- 
ately been overcome and one can de- 
vote one’s entire attention to other 
more important things, safe in one’s 
knowledge that one has Galli-Curci at 
home on the Vic. 


Upon entering one’s box the true 
opera lover at once assumes a musi- 
cal attitude; this should be practised 
at home, by my lady, before a mirror 
until she is absolutely sure that the 
shoulders and back can be seen from 
any part of the house. Then, with 
the aid of a pair of strong opera 
glasses, she may proceed to scrutin- 
ize carefully the occupants of the 
boxes—noting carefully any irregu- 
lar features. Technical phraseology, 
useful in this connection, includes 
“unearthly creature.”’ “stray leop-. 
ard,”’ or, simply, “that person,”. , . 


A guest is supposed tacitly to con- 
sent to the menu which the hostess 
has arranged, and the diner-out who 
makes a habit of saying, “Squab, you 
know, never agrees with me—I won- 
der if I might have a couple of 
poached eggs,” is apt to find that 
such squeamishness does not pay in 
the long run. 
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Your conversation should be plan- 
ned more or less in advance. Select 
one topic in which you think your lady 
friend will be interested, such as, for 
example, the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids, and “read up” on the sub- 
ject so that you can discuss it in an 
intelligent manner. Find out, for ex- 
ample, how many people had tonsils 
removed in February, March, April. 
Contrast this with the same figures 
for 1880, 1890, 1900. Learn two or 
three amusing anecdotes about ade- 
noids. Finally, and above all, take 
time to glance through four or five 
volumes of Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot 
Shelf, for nothing so completely 
marks the cultivated man as the abil- 
ity to refer familiarly to the various 
volumes of the Harvard classics. . . 


Every fall a large number of young 
girls leave home to come East to the 
various Finishing Schools. In case 
vou do not hapnen to meet any friends 
on the train, the surest way to pro- 
tect yourself from any unwelcome ad- 
vances is to buv a copy of the “At- 
lantic Monthly” and carry it, in plain 
view. Next to a hare lip, this is the 
safest protection for a_ traveling 
young girl that I know of. 


If you are compelled to go to the 
dining car alone. you will probably 
sit heside an Elk, who will call the 
waiter, “George.” Along about the 
second course he will sav to vou, “It’s 
warm for September, isn’t it?” To 
which vou should answer, “No.” That 
will dispose of the Elk. When the 
woman across the aisle begins telling 
how raspberry sherbert always dis- 
agrees with her, offer her your rasp- 
berry sherbert. 


After dinner you may wish to read 
a while, but the porter will probably 
have made up all the berths for the 
night. It will also be found that the 
light in your berth does not work. 
Finally, just as you are leaving Buf- 
falo, you will at last get to sleep; 
and when you open your eyes again, 
you will be—in Buffalo, 
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LOUIS I. HARRIS, M. D., D. P. H., (p. 643) is director of the Bureau of Prevent- 
able Diseases, Department of Health, City of New York. 


JOSEPH COLLINS, (p. 645) the »>minent neurologist, is the author of “Diseases 
of the Brain,” ‘‘The Way with the Nerves,” “‘Sleep and the Sleepless,” and “My 
Italian Year.”’ 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON (pp. 647, 653) is lecturer in the New School for 
Social Research, and former Professor of History in Columbia University. His books 
include “Petrarch, The First Modern Scholar,” ‘Mediaeval and Modern Times,” 
“The New History.” 


WILL H. HAYS, (p. 649) served a year in the cabinet of President Harding as 
Postmaster-General. Last March he became the head of an association of producers 
of motion pictures. 


E. ALEXANDER POWELL, (p. 651) has served as war correspondent in North 
Africa, Mexico, and the Near East, and has written special magazine articles from 
almost every part of the East. 


DR. WILLIAM McDOUGALL (p. 653) is Professor of Pyschology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and author of “Is America Safe for Democracy?” 

GABRIEL @’ANNUNZIO (p. 543) is poet, dramatist, and novelist—the greatest 
living writer of Italy. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS (p. 543) is author of ‘“‘The Shame of the Cities,” ‘“‘The 
Least of These,”” and other books. 


MAX NORDAU (p. 544) is author of “Degeneration” and ‘“‘Conventional Lies of 
Our Civilization.” 

WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT (p. 655) has been a frequent contributor to Amer- 
ican and European magazines, and has written a number of books on scientific sub- 
jects. He was managing editor of The Scientific American up to 1915, and from 1915 
to 1920 editor of The Popular Science Monthly. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK (p. 657) is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, and the author of several bocks. 
W. J. HENDERSON (p. 659) is musical critic for tha New York Herald. 


ROBERT HUNTER (p. 692) is a sociologist of wide reputation, and the author of 
“Poverty,” “Labor in Politics,” and other volumes. He is lecturer in economics at the 
University of California. 

DONALD OGDEN STEWART (p. 701) is author of ‘‘Perfect Behavior: A, Parody 
Outline of Etiquette,” and “A Parody Outline of History.” 
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The Reader’s Digest Association, 
Pleasantville, New York 
Enroll me to receive The Reader’s Digest for one year, 
beginning with the January issue. 
I enclose $3.00 (full payment for 12 issues). 
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